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PREFACE 

The language work in tjie public school has not been wholly 
satisfactory. The school world has realized this for a long 
time, and has been seeking a plan that will give real, tangible 



Several years ago, in connection with a careful study of the 
subject of language work for the grades, a series of experi- 
ments was begun in our schools. The lessons presented in 
" Foundation Lessons in English " are the outgrowth of this 
study and series of experiments. At the earnest solicitations 
of teachers and superintendents who visited the schools it was 
decided to put these lessons into book form. 

The lessons have been carefully and repeatedly tested in the 
class room. Great care has been exercised in the grading of 
them, and it is believed that they embody the essentials of 
elementary English, and are presented in such a manner that 
pupils of the intermediate grades can readily understand them. 

The ultimate purpose of all language work is expression. 
This may be manifested in various ways, Tlie oral and written 
speech of the pupil may be improved, he may show an interest 
in a better class of reading, he may enjoy the study of poems 
or choice prose selections, or he may detect errors in compo- 
sition. In these and other ways there will be evidence of his 
growth in language cidture. It some of these forms of expres- 
sion are not apparent, the teacher must conclude that she is 
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vi PKEFACE 

not getting real results from her language teaching. Results 
must be looked for in the pupils themselves as well as in their 
answers to certain technical questions that may be asked. It 
is a mistake to consider the work which pupils put on paper 
in answer to questions the sole test of their growth. 

The spiral idea of education has been followed in planning 
and arranging these lessons. Each year's work in the series 
includes nearly all the elements of language. When first pre- 
sented, these are given in their elementary forms with very 
simple applications. Each succeeding year's work includes 
that of the preceding one. The subject develops by con- 
stantly enlarging circles, rather than by the addition of rings, 
or sectors. 

To all who by their helpful criticisms, valuable suggestions, 
and words of encouragement have aided in the preparation of 
this book the authors feel deeply indebted. Special acknowl- 
edgment is made of the help rendered by M, V. O'Shea, Pro- 
fessor of Science and Art of Teaching, Wisconsin University, 
the late Superintendent S. S. Parr, St. Cloud, Minnesota, and 
Mrs. Emma T. McGlear, Menominee, Michigan. 

The selections from the writings of Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Emerson, Celia Thaxter, Alice Gary, Lucy Larcom, 
and Frank Dempster Sherman are used by special arrange- 
ment with and permission of Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 
authorized publishers of the writings of these authors. The 
poems by Helen Hunt Jackson used in this book are published 
by arrangement with Little, Brown and Co. 

For the use of other copyrighted material grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made to Ford, Howard and Hulburt for selections 
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from " Norwood " by Beeeher ; to Ginn and Co. for selection 
from " Stories Mother Nature Told " by Jane Andrews ; But- 
ler, Sheldon and Co.; A. Flannaganj Kand, McNally and Co.; 
The Werner School Book Co. ; The Perry Pictures Co. ; the 
publishers of the " Outlook " and " Little Folks." 

Thanks are also extended to Margaret Sangster, Mary J. 
Lovejoy, Emilie Poulsson, and Emma J. Todd for permission 
to use selections from their writings. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

The following suggestion's, together witb the notes given 
in the text, will acquaint teachers with the purpose of the 
lessons and give hints regarding the method of treatment. 

In all language work both the mechanical and the art side 
should receive attention. In reality the art side includes the 
mechanical, hut it is generally better to treat each as a distinct 
phase of the subject. 

By the mechanical side is meant all that part of the subject 
which has to do with accuracy of form. This includes rules 
of grammar and their application, spelling, punctuation, and 
the use of capital letters. Rules of grammar should not be 
taught in the lower grades. They form a part of the work 
to be done later on, and when presented pupils should be 
required to learn them thoroughly. 

The art side of language is the part which appeals to the 
sesthetic as well as to the intellectual side of our natures. It 
is this which gives quality to language, making it effective 
and attractive. 

These lessons are presented with the view of developing in 
the child an appreciation of the art side as well as the me- 
chanical side of language, and in the belief that they will 
help him in gaining power to produce and to use good 
English. 
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2 SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

Variety of Expression. — The subject of Variety of Expres- 
sion is presented first, because the idea -which it involves is 
fundamental. The lessons on this subject show pupils that 
a thought can be expressed in different ways, and how this 
may be done. The power which they gain by varying the 
form of expression will enable them to overcome the stiffness 
which usually characterizes the language of children. This 
wort should be thoroughly done, and should be continued in 
the rewriting of themes, for the purpose of varying and im- 
proving the language, throughout the entire school course. 
After a time the pupil will be able to construct expressions, 
and to select from the different forms without writing them ; 
but at first he will have to write them. If the importance 
of these lessons is recognized and the pupil applies what he 
learns from them, power and readiness in the use and appli- 
cation of language will be gained. 

Choice. — That power which recognizes the quality of lan- 
guage may be called the Language Sense. Unless this be 
developed, there will be no substantial language growth, and, 
because of this, attention should be given to the cultivation 
of the language sense. This, like other powers, is developed 
by exercise. Pupils should be given frequent opportunities 
to choose between the merits of two sentences. In order that 
this choice shall be made on the basis of quality of language, 
the sentences given for choice should express essentially the 
same thought. 

Exercises in Variety of Expression furnish much material 
for choice, for when a pupil can express a thought in two or 
more ways he has material for choice. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 3 

Rewriting Exercises. — )yhen a pupil has gained some appre- 
ciation of the quality o£ a sentence and can change the form 
of an expression, he will, by rewriting, be able to make real 
improvement in his composition. Not only will he do this 
with the readiness and strength that comes from confidence, 
but with pleasure, for children always like to do what they 
can do well. A pupil who does not know how to make the 
changes that will improve his composition will approach the 
task of rewriting with hesitation and consequent weakness, 
and will laboriously rewrite, changing the punctuation, the 
capitalization, and the spelling. His changes are all mechani- 
cal ones, and they are made mechanically. In its effect upon 
him the result of this work is really negative. 

In rewriting an exercise attention should always be given 
to the quality of the language. It may be that the thought 
is expressed in several short sentences that might be combined 
into one; in such a case the combination should be made. 
Enlargement of the sentence is important, as in this way 
modifiers may be added to make a sentence more complete 
or to add beauty. After short sentences have been combined 
and enlarged they may be rewritten and the form of expression 
varied. The order of improving written language is usually 
first to combine, then to enlarge, and finally to vary the form 
of expression. 

In the lower grades exercises that are to be rewritten should 
be short, that the pupil may have time to give his best thought 
to the language. When the exercise is too long the tendency 
is to sacrifice the quality of the work for the quantity, and, 
at the same time, to make the rewriting a laborious task, and 
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4 SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

thus diatasteful. The teacher shoiiUi exercise great skill and 
wisdom in directing this work, 

Dicfation. — Dictation exercises are of great value in fixing 
language forms in the child's mind. They are also of special 
value in the mechanical part of language. Rules for the use 
of marks of punctuation and capital letters can be most easily 
and thoroughly learned by dictation exercises. Opportunities 
for the exercises mentioned and for many others present them- 
selves in school work every day, and should not be neglected. 

CompBrlson. — It is often necessary to use a comparison in 
order to express one's thought with vigor and clearness. For 
this reason comparing objects by pointing out their similarities 
and differences, and expressing their relations is a valuable 
language exercise. The lessons and notes upon this subject 
in Books I. and JI. should be read by the teacher that the point 
of each lesson and the ultimate purpose of all may be clear. 
Pupils will find many comparisons in their daily reading that 
may be noted and the reasons given for their use. If all this 
work be thoroughly done, and the purpose of the lessons 
realized, the pupil's power of literary interpretation and his 
language sense will be developed. 

Exactness of Expression. — Since the purpose of language is 
to convey thought, clearness of expression is the moat impor- 
tant phase of language work, and it should receive special 
attention. If this fact were more generally understood and 
sufficient attention given to it, pupils would have less trouble 
in understanding the definitions that are given in their later 
work. Accuracy of content should be insisted upon in all 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 5 

the language used by the pupils, not only in the language 
recitations, but in all recitations. 

Uaterial. — Great care has been exercised in the selection 
of material for these lessons. Where sentences are used to 
illustrate the points of a lesson, special thought has been given 
to the form and content. The choice of literary material, in 
both prose and poetry, has been made with a view to using 
approved selections that are within the comprehension of the 
child. So fat as practicable, the material has been selected 
with reference to the time of year in which it will probably 
be used. This will enable the teacher to secure supplementary 
material more easily. Where the lessons are connected with 
nature work, the teacher or pupils can usually bring before 
the class the dowers, fruits, or other material mentioned, thus 
making the work more concrete and therefore more inter- 
esting. Fulness of knowledge is thus made possible, and the 
first condition of good written language work created. 

Correct Lai^uage Forms. — The language of the child is that 
of habit. He cannot understand the application of a law. 
The thing that appeals to him first is beauty of thought, and 
through this he can he led to appreciate beauty of form. 

The habit of using correct forms in everyday speech can 
be acquired only by repetition. Instead of presenting these 
as grammar forms, they are presented as correct forms, which 
are to be made a part of the child's language. Exercises in 
these and related forms are to be continued until they are 
established in the child's language. Two or three minutes 
given each day to a few correct forma will bring positive 
results. 
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6 bllGGESTlONS TO TEACHERS 

Expression. — In language work improvement will manifest 
itself in different ways. The end which is usually sought, 
better language, may not be apparent for a time, and yet 
there will be many forms of expression which show that real 
growth is taking place. Increased attention, better lessons, 
individual work, better reading, greater fondness for both 
prose and poetry, and many other indications of growth will 
be apparent to the observing and watchful teacher. Expres- 
sion that manifests itself in the language of the child is one 
of the later fruits of langu^e work. 

If this little book offers plans and suggestions for work in 
langu^e that are helpful to teachers, and if pupils gain power 
to interpret and produce language, if they gain culture and 
are enabled to enjoy a better class of reading, the purpose 
for which it was written will have been realized. 
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FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH 



INTRODUCTION 

On the opposite page you see the picture of a little child 
and a noble dog. This child has learned to talb a little. 
He doea not know very many things. He does not know 
that only people can talk. He wonders Vhy the dog does 
not speak to him. He asks him the question, "Can't you 
talk ? " From the picture and from the question which 
the little boy asks, you know that he is very young. He 
cannot read and write as you can. He can only talk. 

Now, when you first began to talk, you tried to make 
the same sounds you heard others make. Soon you 
learned what the sounds meant, and could call mamma, 
papa, hahy, or kitty. Then you learned to put other words 
with these so as to tell something; as Mamma sings, Baby 
laughs. As you grew older and learned more, you were 
able to put a number of words together and tell your 
thoughts. Later you learned to write, and could tell 
your thoughts in this way. Thi§ potting your thoughts 
Into words, either spoken or written, is called language. 

IS i:q,t.-ec::vG00»^lc 




lesson for conversation 
Seven Times One 

There's no dew left on the daisies and elorer, 

There's no rain left in heaven ; 
I've said my " seven times " over and over, 

Seven times one are seven. 

I am old, so old I can write a letter ; 

My birthday lessons are done ; 
The lambs play always, they know no better, 

They are only one times one. 

Moon ! in the night I have seen you sailing 

And shining so round and low ; 
You were bright, ah bright, but your light is failing. 

You are nothing now but a bow. 



You moon, have you done something wrong in (\^ 
heaven, ■ ^ 

That God has hidden your face ? 
I hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
. And shine again in your place, 



velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow; 

You've powdered your legs with gold I 
brave majshmary buda, rich and yellow, 

Give me your money to hold I 




CONVERSATION LESSON 15 

O eolumbine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ! 

cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your dear green bell ! 

And show me your nest, with your young ones in it, — 
I will not steal it away ; 

1 am old, you may trust me, linnet, linnet, — 
I am seven times one to-day. 

— Jejlh Ingblow. 

NoTB. — Read the poem with the children, then talk about it, aaklog such 
qneatioiiB as the following : — 

Who is talking ? Of what is she talking ? Name all 
the things to which she speaks. Tell what she says to 
each. What is the time of year? Tell how you know. 
Read the third stanza and tell what two pictures of the 
moon you see. What other pictures do you find in the 
poem ? How many kinds of language has this little girl 
learned to use ? What are they ? How many kinds of 
language can you use ? 



LESSON 11 

CONVERSATION LESSON 

Nearly all children have pet animals. Perhaps all of 
you have dogs, cats, rabbits, birds, or some other pets. 
You like to feed them and are fond of playing with them. 

Talk about your pets, telling what they are, how you 
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16 FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH 

care for them, what they do for you, and anjrthmg else 
about them of which you wish to speak. 

Note. — A number of such conTetsatioii lessons should be giren. The plants 
and flowers which children have at their homes or In the schoolroom, the fiowere, 
trees, and animals in the park, and other objects vrith which they are familiar 
will furnish subjects. By careful questioning encourage the children to talk 



LESSON III 

THE SENTENCE 

NoTB. — Ask the children to perform a few acts, such as opening the door, 
patting a book on the desk, or cleaning the blackboard, Then let some of 
them ask, and others tell what they have done. Write on the blackboard some 
of the sentences which they make, to be used as examples. 

When you say, "Mary opened the door," you tell me 
something. When you say, " Harry laid the book on the 
desk," — what do you do ? If you say, " Did Mary open 
the door ? " you ask something. What do' you do when 
you say, "Did Harry lay the book on the table?" 

When fOD nse words to tell, or to ask something, yon 
make a sentence. 

A sentence that tells something is called a statement. 
A sentence that asks something is called a question. 
With what kind of letter do all sentences begin ? 
What mark is placed at the close of a statement? 
At the close of a question? 
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WrUe five statements about things that you saw on. your 
way to school. 

Write five questions about things that you can see p-om 
the window of the sehoolrooTn- 

Write five sentences upon one of the following sitbjects: — 

The Clothes We Wear, The Food We Eat, The Games 
We Play. 

LESSON IV 

VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

The children are happy. 

The ripe acorns fall to the ground. 

Are you happy to-day? How do you feel when you 
are happy ? How do children always feel when they are 
happy ? Say that you a^'e happy by using some other 
word for happy. 

In the same way the thought in the sentence, "The 
children are happy," may be given by saying, "The 
children are merry," or *'The children are joyous." 

In the second sentence, what word can you use that 
will mean the same as fall? Give the sentence using 
this word. 

Have you said the same thing about the acorns ? 

Copy, then rewrite, the following sentences, using for the 
words in italics, words from the list having the same 
meaning: — 

Clusters, gathers, cheerful, blossoms, fly, creeps. 
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1. The bee collects the sweets from the flowers. 

2. The caterpillar crawls along the ground. 

3. The robin sings his happy song. 

4. The yellow butterflies ^u^fer in the sunlight. 

5. The goldenrod blooms by the wayside. 

6. The grapes hang in hunches on the vines. 

Note. — The child ehonld leam early that he can express the same thought 
ra different ways. It is necessary that he should know thU, in order that he 
may improve his language. The purpose of the next few lessons Is to show 
how sentences can be changed. Thoroughness in this work will bring excellent 
resulte. The sentences given are merely typical. Many othera will suggest 
themselves to the teacher, and should be freely given for the oral work. These 
leesons also fnmisb opportunity for selecting the best expressionB, thus develop- 
ing the language taste. 



VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

Copy, then rewrite, each of the following sentences, its- 
ing for the ward in iiaXics, another having the same mean- 
ing : — 

1. The sunflower turns its large, round blossoms toward 
the sun. 

2. The head of the thistle is made up of many small 
blossoms. 

3. The dandelion seeds axe floating about in the air. 

4. The maple leaves are all gold and red. 
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5. The ripe fruit /oKs from the trees. 

6. The autumn leaves lie in heaps upon the ground. 

Choose from each pair of sentences the one you, like the 
better. 



LKSSON VI 

VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

Write the following, using for the words in italics such 
words as will not chctnge the mecaiing of the sentences :~ 

The Goldbkkod 

The goldenrod is a wild flower. It grows by the way- 
side. It blooms in the autumn. The flowers of the 
goldenrod are very small. They grow in clusters. They 
are a bright yellow color. Children like to gather these 
gay flowers. They often carry bouquets of them to 
school. Bunchea of these golden blossoms always make a 
Bchool-room look bright and cheerful. 

For additional irork siinilaT lessons may be given on other irild flowers. 

Of the following sentences which do you like the better? 

The bright plumes of the goldenrod wave in the breeze. 
The blossoms of the goldenrod are moved by the breeze. 
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LESSON VII 
VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

The glass is smooth. - 

I£ I aaked you whether the glass in the window were 
smooth or rough, you might say, " The glass is smooth." 
You could tell the same thing by saying, " The glass is 
not rough." You see that these sentences, " The glass is 
smooth," and " The glass is not rough," tell the same 
thing about the glass. 

If you wish to use the word not in stating the fact 
told in the sentence, " The oak tree grows slowly," you 
may say, " The oak tree does not grow rapidly." 

Copy, then rewrite, each of the following sentences, giving 
the same thought in a sentence in which yoio U/se the word 
noti~ 

1. The threads of the spider's web are fine. 

2. The tongue of the butterfly is long. 

3. The ant is a busy little insect. 

4. The tree caterpillar stays in his tent in wet weather. 

Copy, then rewrite, each of the following sentences, giving the 
same thought in a sentence in which you do not use the word 
not: — 

1. The wren is not a large bird. 

2. The sparrow is not a quiet bird. 

3. The blackbird is not timid. 

4. The owl does not fly about in the daytime. 
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LESSON VIII 

REVIEW 

VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

Write the following, varying the fomb of expresman \ 
any of the ways you, have learned: — 



It is 3 beautiful autumn day. The sky is clear. The 
air is warm. The goldenrod is in bloom. The yellow 
butterflies flutter in the sunshine. The wind blows 
softly. The ripe fruit falls to the earth. The children 
have gone to the woods to gather nuts. They will 
have a merry time. They will not return until evening. 

Of the following sentences which do you, like the better f 
In autumn the roadside is gay with bright goldenrod 

and nodding asters. 

Goldenrod and asters make the roadside beautiful in 

autumn. 
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NoTB. — In the treatment of a piece ol litentura to be n«ed as a memoir 
gem, the teacher will adopt the plan that is beet suited to ber class. A few 
general suggestions, however, may be found belpfuL 

If puplla f^ to uudeistaud the meaning of a word or an expression, ques- 
tions should be asked and eiplanatioos g;iven. There should be such stud; of 
words as will contribute to the Interpretation of the poem. Note such expres- 
BionB BB "turning brown" (getting ripe), " bending down " (heavily laden with 
fruit). Work of this kind tends to develop the power of literary interpretation. 
Noting and explaining the word-pictures of the author is another valuable aid 
in language interpretation. The teacher may ask pupils to select and describe 
tiie pictures as she reads. Sometimes a poem should be left to tell its own story, 
and the pupils allowed to en}oy it without being questioned upon it. One proof 
of children's interpretation of a piece of literature is their eojoymenl of it. Thia 
fact must not be overlooked. 



VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

The petals of the crimson rose are velvety. 
The stem of the dandelion is hollow. 

Did you ever pass your hand over velvet ? How did it 
feel ? Can you think of any material that looks and feels 
softer, or is richer in color, than velvet ? The petals of 
the crimson rose look very much like velvet. We may 
give the thought in the sentence, " The petals of the 
crimson rose are velvety," by saying, " The petals of the 
crimson rose are like velvet." 

Most boys and girls have played with dandelion 
stems and know that they are hollow. If you wish 
to describe the stem to some one, you may do so 
by telling him what it is like. You may say, " The 
stem of the dandelion is like a tube." 
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Copy, then reurrUe, each of the foUowijig sentences, giv- 
ing the same thought in a sentence in wMch you use like, 
or aa: — 

1. The eye of the daisy is a rich yellow. 

2. The down of the thistle is soft and silky. 

3. The dew sparkles in the sunlight. 

4. The feathers of the swan are snowy white. 

5. The water in the brook is very clear. 



Copy, then rewrite, each of the foUawing sentences, giving 
the same thought in a sentence in which you do not use Uke, 
or as: — 

1. The leaves of the pine tree are shaped like needles. 

2. The maple leaves are dressed like gay butterflies. 

3. The petals of the buttercups are as yellow as gold. 

4. The inside of the humming-bird's nest is as soft aa 
down. 

5. The crow's black coat shines like silk. 

Choose from each pair of sentences the one you like the 
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LESSON XI 

REVIEW 

VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

Write the foUowing, varying the form of expression in any 
of the ways you have learned:— 

The Buttekflt 

See thia beautiful butterfly ! Ita body is small. Its 
winga are large. They are as soft as silk. They have a 
rich black color. There are 
two rows of yellow spots ^P^ 

across each. The butterfly -^B * 

has a long tongue. There l^-* 
are two little feelers on the 
front of its head. These 
are as fine as threads. 

The butterfly flits about 
among the flowers. It 
sucks sweets from them. When at rest its wings stand 
upright. The life of the butterfly is short. 

Of the following seJitences which do you, like the better? 

The nap on the wings o£ the butterfly is very fine. 
The velvet nap on his wings of gauze is more delicate 
than the finest silk. 
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COMPOSITION 
T?ie following poinds are important:— 

Position of title and pupil's name. 

Width of margin. 

Indention of first line of each paragraph. 



Write a sentence in answer to each of the following ques- 
tions:— 

Have you ever seen grapes growing ? Upon what do 

they grow? How do they grow? (clusters). (Vhen do 

they ripen? What color are they when ripe? Do you 

like to see the ripe grapes hanging from" the vine? Why 

do you like to see them? What kind of skin have 

grapes? What is inside the skin? (pulp). Where are the 

seeds ? How do grapes taste ? For what are they used ? 

Bead the sentences you have written. Save you told a story 
about grapes? 

Of the following sentences which do you, like the better? 

Bunches of ripe grapes are hanging from the vines. 

Purple clusters of juicy grapes are hanging from the 
vines. 

Note. —This lesBon furnUb^ a simple form of composition, the writing of 
BenteQces in answer to queBtions. Before children &re required to write formal 
compositions, they should have some power to express tbemselves in well-worded 
seulencea. This and succeeding lesBOUS will furnish opportunity for developing 
this power. In composition, the correct form should be taught, and the children 
required to uae this form from Che beginning. 
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LESSON XIII 
VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

The earth gets its heat and light from the sun. 
Every one loves the bright simshine. 

Did you think, when enjoying your out-door sports 
to-day, what gives the light and warmth that makes the 
days 30 pleasant ? If you ask your teacher she will tell 
you that the earth gets its heat and light from the sun. 
You may wish to tell this fact to some one else. You 
may say it exactly as your teacher did, or you may 
change the order of the words and say, "From the sun 
the earth gets its heat and light." If you wish to change 
the order of the words in the sentence, " Every one loves 
the bright sunlight," and still tell the same thing, you 
may say, "The bright sunlight is loved by every one." 

Copy, then rewrite each of the following sentences, cJtang- 
ing the order of the words, without changing the thought: — 

1. Bo-Peep is the sun's baby-name. 

2. The clouds are Bo-Peep's flocks of sheep. 

3. The Milky Way spans the blue sky. 

4. There is a new moon every month. 

5. At first it is only a small crescent. 

6. When it becomes large and round it is called the 
full moon. 

7. Some stars twinkle, others give a steady light. 
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LESSON XIV 

REVIEW 

VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

Wyite the following, changing the farm of the sentences in 
any of the ways you. have learned:— 

The Fox 

The fox lires in the woods. His home is in a hole in 
the ground. He has a long nose. His eyes are very 
bright. His tail is large and bushy. It makes you 
think of a brush. The fox does not often leave his hole 
in the daytime. At night he prowls about like a thief. 
Sometimes he goes to the farmyard for chickens. 

If you, know a story about a fox, tell it. 

W%ich of the following sentences do you like the better? 

The sly fox laughed at the tired hunter and dashed into 
the woods. 

The fox, having gained on the hunter, entered the woods. 



LESSON XV 
EXERCISES IN CHOICE 
VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 

Copy each of the following sentences, expressing the tJwught 
in as many ways as possible: — 

1. The leaf-children are falling from the trees. 

2. They look like gay butterflies, as they flutter down. 
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3. The ripe corn lies upon the ground in golden piles. 

4. The busy little squirrel carries the nuts to a hole in 
the tree. 

5. The birds will not stay with us much longer. 
Choose from each 0rou/p, and write the sentence you, like 

the best. 



LESSON XVI 

COMPOSITION 

Write two sentences in answer to each of the following 
questions, using a different form for each: — 

Apples 
Is the' apple a large or a small fruit? What is its 
shape? Is the skin rough or smooth? What is inside 
the skin ? (flesh). What do we find in the centre of the 
apple? How many seed rooms are there? Do we ever 
find more than one seed in a room ? Which way do the 
seeds point? When do apples ripen? For what are they 
used ? Are you fond of apples ? Which kind of apples 
do you think is best ? 

Choose from each pair of sentences the one you like the 
better, and use in your description of the apple. 

Of the following sentences which do you like the better ? 

Autumn playfully throws the mellow apples into the 
lap of earth. 

Ripe apples drop to the ground in autumn. , - , 
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LESSON XVII 

study of selection' 

The Little Leaf 



Once when the mellow days of autumn were come, a little leaf saw 
the leaves aroimd becoming very beautiful. Some were scarlet, some 
yellow, and some were striped with both colors. Then it asked the 
tree what this meant, and the tree said, " All these leaves are getting 
ready to Qy away, and they have put on these beautiful colors because 
of joy." 

Then the little leaf began to wish to go, and it grew very beauti- 
ful in thinking of it. "When it was very gay in color it saw that the 
branches of the tree had no color in them. So the leaf said, " 
branches I why are you lead-colored and we golden?" 



1 To prepare for this selection bave a coiiTersatioii about auUimn leaves. 
Tbe cbildren'a personal knowledge and experieoce will make It a bright and 
loUresting lesson. This and other selections are given that the children may 
become familiar with good forms of expression, and may develop literary taste, 
as well aM some power of mteipretation. ^ •■ i 
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"We must keep on our work-day clothes," said the branches, "for 
our work is not done yet ; but your clothes are for a holiday, because 
your task is over." 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and the leaf let go without 
thinking of it. The wind took it up, turned it over and over, then 
whirled it like a spark of fire in the air, and let it fall gently down 
among hundreds of other leaves. There it fell into a dream, and 
never waked to tell what it dreamed about. 

— From "Norwood," Henhy Ward Beechbh. 

Note. — Oral leasona should precede tbe written exercises, as It is out of the 
fulness at bis knowledge and feeling that a child should write. The thoughtful 
teacher will ask such questions as will help the children to interpret the selectioD. 

Tfie following are suggestive questions: — 

"Why did the leaves change their color? When did they 
change? Why were they going to fly away? Why did 
not the branches change color also ? What color must a 
leaf be to be compared to a spark of fire ? 

I. TOl the story. 

II, Write a sentence which tells:— 

(1) What the little leaf sawj (2) the color of the leases; 
(3) what the little leaf asked the tree ; (4) what the tree 
said ; (5) what the little leaf wished ; (6) what happened to 
it; (7) what it said to the branches; (8) what the branches 
replied; (9) what the little leaf did; (10) what took it up; 
(11) what was done with the little leaf; (12) how it looked 
as it whirled about; (13) how and where the wind let it 
fall; (14) what it did after it reached the g;round. 
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LESSON XVIII 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE SENTENCE 

The wind blows. 

If you were out of doors some day when the wind is 
blowing you might say to some one, "The wind blows." 
You might wish to say what wind is blowing, then you 
could add to your sentence by saying, " The south wind 
blows." You might add to it further by telling how it 
blows, and say, "The south wind blows softly," or "The 
north wind blows fiercely." 

In the same way enlarge each of the following sentences : — 

The sun rises. The dew sparkles. The wind blows. 
The com rustles. The nuts are falling. The birds sing. 
The squirrels chatter. The cattle are feeding. The 
farmer is ploughing. The children are playing. 



LESSON XIX 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE SENTENCE 

Write the f (Mowing, enlarging each of the sentences: 

The Squibkel 

Here is a squirrel. He is frisky. His eyes are bright. 

His teeth are sharp. He has a bushy tail. The squirrel's 

nest is in a tree. It is lined with leaves. The squirrel is 

a busy animal. He gathers nuts. He hides them in the 
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trees. My brother has a tame squirrel. He will take , 
nuts from my hand. 

W%ich do you like the better, your story or the one given? 

KoiB, — This and similar lessons will teach the children how to avoid the 
use of short, indefinite statementB, and help them to ezpreaa Ihelr thoughts more 
fully and definitely. 

Enlargement ol sentences often adds beaut; and cleameas to language. 

Of the following, which do you, like the better? 

" The ripened nuta drop downward day by day, 
And bandit squirrels smuggled them away," 

Each day the ripe nuts fall from the trees, and the 
squirrels hide them away. 



LESSON XX 

MEMORY OEM 
The Mocntain and the SguinaKL 
The mountain and the Bquirrel 
Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter, " Little Prig." 
Bun replied, 

" You are doubtless very big, 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in tc^ether 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
And I count it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
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If I'm not so large as you, 

Tou are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry ; 

I'll not deny you mate 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talenta differ ; all is well and wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a mat." — Emebson. 

With what kind of letter does each line of this poem 
begin f Is this true of all poems? 



LESSON XXI 

COMPOSITION 



Write a composition about your pets, or some other animal 
which you hnow well. 



Note. — A conversation lesson should osniilly precede the written e 
An outline may tben be put upon the blitckboaid, if thought best. 

In the first writing the child's thought is directed almost entirely to toftof to 
say^ and that he may give attention to how to aay it, it is necessary that he 
rewrite. Sometimes it is beat not to leave a theme until the pupil has done bb 
well as he can, or he may he asked to write upon the same subject again after a 
week or two, but the teacher'a judgment will direct her in this. 

" I would not hurt a living thing. 
However weak or small ; 
The beasts that graze, the birds that sing, 
Our Father made tUem all." 
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LESSON XXII 

for conversation and reproduction 

The Dove and the Ant 

One day a number of ants that were busy storing away food for 
the irinter became very thirsty. They went to a stream close by 
to get a drink. Oae of them, " 
going too far into the water, 
was carried away by the cur- 
rent. 

A dove that was sitting 
on the limb of a tree near 
by saw the ant fall Into the 
water and felt sorry for him. 

" Poor thing," said she to 
herself, " I must try to save 
him or he will drown." She 
picked a leaf from the tree 
and dropped it into the water 
beside the ant. 

The ant climbed upon the 
leaf, which sailed down the 
stream until it drifted to 
the side of the brook. Then 
he easily reached the shore. 

Not long after, a bird- 
catcher came into the wood 

and tried to catch this dove. He crept up close to her, without 
being seen by the bird; but the ant saw him and knew what he 
was about. Just as he was going to seize the dove, the ant bit him 
on the leg. This made him give a sudden start that stirred the 
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leaves under his feet. The sound startled the dove, and she flew 
away beyond his reach. 

Tell this story in your own words, 

KoiB. — Fables illustrate moral truths. These truths are often found in 
lit«ratQre, hence the maater; of the fable is a preparation for lit«rar; inlerpre- 

Fahles also fumisb material which may be used, in oral or written composi- 
tion, to ceGnforce or illustrate truths. 

In the oral leaaon, encourage the children to talk freely of their experiences 
with the truth wlkich the fable illuatratea. 



LESSON XXIII 

STUDY OF A PICTURE 

NoTB. — A writer describes what he sees, orexpresaes his thoughts and feel- 
ings, by means of words; an artist describes what he sees, or expresses his 
thoughts and feelings, by a picture. Hence, a picture is a kind of thought 



As we study a literary selection to get the ' 
picture to get the artist's thought. This study C! 
have a place in language work. 

Conversation lessons should be given, and such questions asked as will bring 
ont the story which the picture tells or tbe thought which it expresses. In 
studying a literary selection we try to find tbe central thought, and then select 
tbe things that contribute to it. This is also txue of picture study. The mere 
enumeration of the things seen in the picture is not picture study, and is 
valueless. 

The Music Lessoit 

What are the children in the picture doing? If you 
did not know the name of the picture, could you tell what 
the children are doing ? Name the things that show what 
the children are playing. Do you think they enjoy this 
play? 
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Where are the children playing? Do you think they 
are in the city or country ? Give reasons for your answer. 
What time of year is it ? What things show it ? 

Write a stoiy about these children, giving them names. 
Tell where they live; why they are out of doors; what they 
are playing ; how they enjoy this play. 

Add anything more thai you think iviU -make the story 
interesting. 



LESSON XXIV 

COMBININa SENTENCES 

I hiave a book. 
It is a new book. 
It is a story book. 

It your mother has just given you a new story book, 
and you are telling some one about it, you may say, " I 
have a book. It is a story book. It is a new book." 
You may tell all this in one sentence by saying, " I have 
anew story book." 

Which do you think is the better way to express this 
thought, by the three short sentences or by the longer 
one? 

Combine each of the following groups of sentences into 
one:— 

1. The weeping willow tree has leaves. The leaves 
ore long. They are narrow. 
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2. The elm tree has branches. They are long. They 
are graceful. They are drooping. 

3. The palm tree has leaves. They are large. They 
are used for fans. 

4. The bark of the hemlock is rough. It is red. It 
is used for tanning leather. 

5. The acorn is little. The acorn is brown. The 
acorn is the fruit of the oak tree. 

Note. — The proper combination of sentences Is of great importance, since 
It has to do with excellence of compoallJoD. Lessons of this kind irill overcoms 
the habit nhich children have of writing short broken aentences, and will enable 
them to express t^emaelYes in smoother and fuller seutencce. 



LESSON XXV 

combining sentences 

The Fine Branch 



Coiribine each of the following 
groups into one sentence: — 

1. This is a branch. It 
grew on a pine tree. The tree 
was a white pine tree. 

2. The leaves are long. 
They are slender. They are 
green. They grow in clusters 
of five. 

3. The leaves are sharp. 
They are like needles. 
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4. There are cones on the branch. They are large. 
They are brown. 

5. The cones are composed of scales. These scales are 
thin. They are smooth, 

6. There are seeds under the scales. Theyare little seeds. 
They have wings. 

7. The scales keep the seeds .warm. They keep them dry. 

WTiich of the following sentences do yoTA, like the better? 
The trembling branches of the pine tree give forth 
sweet music. 

The pine tree's moving branches make sweet sounds. 



LESSON XXVI 

REVIEW 

Nutting 



(1) It was a November day. It was a clear day. It 
was a bright day. (2) Early in the morning there was a 
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frost. There was a white frost. The frost was on the 
ground and trees. (3) Three boys rose early. The boys' , 
names were Harry, Frank, and Walter. (4) They were 
going to the wooda. They were going that day. They 
were going to gather nuts. (5) They took bags with 
them. They took large bags. The bags were for the 
nuts. (6) Harry climbed the trees. He shook the 
branches. (7) Frank gathered up the nuts. Walter 
gathered up the nuts. They put them into the bags. 
(8) The boys returned home. They returned in the 
afternoon. (9) They were tired. They were hungry. 
(10) They had walked a long way. The bags were 
heavy. (11) The boys were happy. They had two 
large bags full of nuts. (12) They divided the nuts into 
three equal parts. Each boy took his share home. 

1. Combine each ^rov/p of sentences into one sentence, 

2. Enlarge the sentence when you. can. 

3. Rewrite, varying the form, of expression. 

Mary, Harry, Nellie, and Fred have gone to the woods. 

Looh at this sentence and tell what mark is placed between 
the names of the children mentioned. 

When several names follow one another, what mark 
always separates them? 

Find a sentence of this hind in your own work and place 
the comma where it should he. 

When names follow one another in a sentence, they should 
be separated by commaH. 
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LESSON XXVII 

COMPOSITION 

A Nutting Trip 

If you have ever gone nutting, write about it, telling 
when you went, the kind of day it was, where you went, 
who was with you, the kind of nuts you found, into what 
you put them, how long you were gone, how you enjoyed 
your trip. Add anything else of interest of which you 
wish to speak. 

Note. — When a nutting trip is not witbia the experience ot the children of 
the HOhool, Home other trip that will suit the particular case may be substituted. 

In thia composition the child does not have the help in the formation of hia 
eentences which the question outline gives, and for this reason the teacher should 
examine the work carefully, indicate the way in which sentences may be im- 
proved, and have the composition rewritten several times if necessary. 



LESSON xxvm 

conversation lesson 
Dew 

Have you ever seen dew ? Where did you see it ? Did 
you ever see it on a water pitcher ? Was the water in the 
pitcher warm or cold ? Was the room warmer or colder 
than the water? From what did the moisture which 
formed in drops on the pitcher come? (the air). What 
caused the drops to disappear ? 
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From what does the dew which you aee on the grass 
and flowers come ? What time of day can you see it ? 
Why is there not so much dew upon a hot dry night as 
upon a cool one ? What causes the dew to disappear ? 
Where does it go ? Of what use is dew ? 

How do the dewdrops look when the morning sun shines 
upon them ? 

The devdiop in the breeze of morn, 
Trembling and sparkling on the thorn, 
Falls to the earth, escapes the eye, 
Tet mounts on sunbeams to the sky. 

— Jakes Moktoombbt. 



LESSON XXIX 

study of a selection 

The Little Dewdkop 

A little fairy dewdrop lay all curled up on a brown leaf, fast 
asleep. She was very' tired, for all summer she had been busy giv- 
ing drink to the thirsty flowers. 

Her friend, the Sun, smiled upon her. As she felt his smile 
warming her, she stirred a. little in her sleep. Then she spread out 
a pair of delicate . wings, so fine and thin that they could hardly be 
seen- 

" Now fly away and play," said the Sun. 

Little Dewdrop began to rise slowly, and before long she was fly- 
ing away very merrily. 

The Siin awakened a great many of her sister fairies, and they all 
rose and sported about in the air, like a crowd of tiny butterflies. 
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Higher and higher thej rose, until little Mary, looking out of the 
window, saw. a fleecy white cloud in the sky. 

Soon Morth Wind, a rough but good-natured old fellow, breathed 
upon the fairies, and they trembled and turned white. 

" You must go and cover up the plants and seeds that are sleeping 
in the earth," he said. Before long, the little fairy and her sisters 
felt themselves falling. Softly and silently they fell, until at last 
they found themselves f^in on the earth. 

"What a beautiful white cover they make for the flowers, and how 
snug and warm they will keep the little plants, until the Sun 
awakens them again in the spring and calls them up into the air to 
play. — Adapted from the Outlook. 

See Lesson XVIII. for hints upon oral study of selection. 

1. Tell the story. 

2. Write a sentence which udll tell:^ 

(1) where the little fairy dewdrop lay; (2) what she had 
been doing all summer; (3) who smiled upon her; 
(4) what she then did; (5) what the sun said to her; 
(6) who else was awakened ; (7) what they all did; (8) who 
breathed upon them ; (9) what he said to them ; (10) what 
they did ; (11) what they make for the plants. 

3. Rewrite, improving where possible by co?nbining, enlarg- 
ing, and varying ike form of expression. 

• Have you ever thought o£ the beauty of the snowflakes 
as they fall faster and faster from the clouds, merrily 
chasing one another along to the earth ? It may be you 
thought of them as playing. Perhaps you thought of 
them as dancing through the air. 
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Bead wTmt the poets say of the faUing snow in the follow- 
ing quotaiions, and tell which you. like the better? 

Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud, 
Come floating downward in ^ly play, — Brtant. 

The snow-flakes are whirling, and twirling, and dancing around, 
And gently sinking to the ground. — Selected. 



LESSON XXX 



Come, Robert and Harry, come, Lily and Mayl 

October ia here, and our glad holiday. 

With every breath of the keen, frosty breeze. 

Brown chestnuts are dropping from all the high trees. 

Come here with your bags and your big baskets, quick, 
And Harry's new jack-knife shall cut a long stick. 
Then Bobert shall climb to the old chestnut tree tall. 
And thrash the big boughs till the ripe chestnuts fall. 

— Selected. 

As you read the above quotation you will see that the 
things spoken of have names. There are the names of 
the boys, the name of a month, the word that is used as 
the name of the day, and others. 

Everything about which we speak must have a name. 
If objects did not have names, when we wished to speak 
of them, we should either have to point to them or describe 
them, and this would make our language very clumsy. 
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Find all the words that are used as names in the two 
stanzas of poetrj/ £iven in this quotation. 

A word that is used as the name of anything is called a 
Noun. 

1. Write a sentence in which you use the name of:-~ 

(1) something that flies; (2) something that barks; 
(3) something that can jump; (4) something that runs; 
(5) something that swims; (6) some person whom you 
know ; (7) some place you have visited. 

Draw a line under each nottn. 

2. In a statement use the name of something:— 

(1) that you eat; (2) that you drink; (3) that you 
wear ; (4) that you use in the school-room ; (5) with 
which you play; (6) some story which you have read; 
(7) the state in which you live. 

Draw a line'under- each-noun. 

3. Use in a question the name of:^ 

(1) your favorite flower; (2) one of your pets; (3) the 
game you like best; {4) some person whom you know; 
(5) some place of which you have heard ; (6) something 
you can see in the school-room; (7) some Christmas 
present you wish. 

Draw a line under each noun. 

Select the nouns in your reading lesson. 

NoTB. — An occasioDal exercise in selectlog nouns sbonld be given. The 
reading leeaon ofiera good material for this. 
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LESSON XXXI 

COMPOSITJON 



In cold weather, after you are in bed, your mother 
covers you up that you may be snug and warm. 

This is just what Mother Nature does for her little seed 
children. First she covers them with leaves. Over these 
she spreads a soft white blanket. 

It is about this soft white blanket that we are going to 
talk to-day. 

What is the soft white blanket that Mother Nature 
spreads over her children ? Where does it come from ? 

In what form does the snow fall ? (flakes). What do 
the flakes look like ? (stars). How many points has each ? 

What were the snowflakes once ? Who changed them 
into snowflakes? (North Wind). How do they come 
down? 

Why do you like to see the snowflakes falling ? What 
games do you play in the snow ? Do the children in all 
countries have snow in which to play? Can you name 
any countries in which they do not ? What countries can 
you name that have snow? Does Mother Nature cover 
her seed babies in countries where there is no snow ? 

Ap^er ivritinj sentences in answer to these questions, re~ 
vjrite thejn and itriprove by combining, eniarging, and vary- 
ing the farm of expreaaion. 
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Copy and learn:— 

Out of tlie bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her gajrments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest-fields foraaten, 

Silent and aoft and slow 

Descends the snow. — LoNorELLow. 



LESSON XXXII 

HOW TO WRITE THE NAMES OF PERSONS 

1. Harry and James found three blue eggs in a robin's 
nest. 

2. All children love the songs of Eugene Field. 

3. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow loved little children 
and wrote beautiful poems about them. 

In the above sentences select all the nouns. Which of 
these are the names of persons ? 

With what kind of letter do the names Harry and 
James begin ? 

With what kind of letter does each of the words in the 
name, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, begin ? 

With whait kind of letter should each word in the name 
of a person begin ? 

Select the names of persons franb your reader, and tell 
vjith what hind of letter each begins. 
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LESSON XXXIII 
HOW TO WRITE THE NAMES OF PLACES 

1. The city of Chicago was burned. 

2. New York is the lai^est city in America. 

What is the name of the city that was burned ? With 
what kind of letter does this name begin ? 

What is the name of the largest city in America ? With 
what kind of letter does eacli word in this name begin ? 

With what kind of letter should the name of a particular 
place begin ? 

Write ike narne of the city in- which you live; the name 
of some city that you, have visited. 

WRiTTEfT Exercises 

1. Write five sentences in which you use the names of per- 
sons you know. 

2. Write five sentences in which you use the names of 
plax^es you have visited. 

3. From, your reading and geography lessons, select and 
write the names of places. 



LESSON XXXIV 

study of a selection 

The Little Sfbucb Tkee 

Once a maple tree grew in a park. All Bommer people enjoyed 

the shade cast by her broad branches and green leaves, "When fall 

came, her leaves turned red and yellow. Then every one said that 

she was the most beautiful tree in the park. 
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She tossed her head so high, and spread her branches so far, at 
hearing herself praised, that a little spruce tree near by was almost 
hidden. " It does not matter if the little 
spruce is hidden," said she. "No one 
wants to look at him." 

The spruce heard these unkind words, 
and sighed. The good fairy of the park 
heard him and said, " Why do you sigh, 
little tree ? " 

"I am so plain," replied the spruce, 
"and do not please people as does the 
maple." 

The good fairy felt sorry for him. 
She touched him with her wand, ajid 
said: — 

" Tree, tree, be cheerful for me, 
And you forever green shall be." 

In a few days the beauty of the maple 
was gone, for her leaves had fallen to the 
ground. 

Before long the snow came, and 
was only one bright spot left in the park. This was the little spnice 
tree; he stood as green as ever, and the people who saw him said, 
"Let us call the spruce an evergreen." — Ehha J. Todd (Adapted). 

Copy and eomrrvit to Tnemory: — 

The Christmas Thee 

You come from a land where the snow lies deep 
In forest glade, on mountain steep. 
Where the days are short and the nights are long, 
And never a skylark sings his song. 



Tbe Little Sfbucb Tbeb 
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Hare you seen tlie wild deer in his mount^n home. 

And watched the descent of the brown pine cone ? 

Do you miss your mates in the land of snow, 

Where none but the evergreen branches grow ? 

Dear tree, we will dress you in robes so bright 

That ne'er oould be seen a prettier sight; 

In glittering balls and twinkling bells, 

And the star which the story of Christmas tells; 

On every branch we will place a light 

That shall send its gleam through the starry night; 

And the little children will gather there, 

And carol their songs in voices fair; 

And we hope you will never homesick be, 

Ton beautiful, beautiful Christmas tree. 

— Mart A. McHuoh. 



LESSON XXXV 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

NOKTH WlHT) 

North Wind lived on a mountain. The mountain was 
very high. There was snow on the mountain. There 
was ice upon it also. 

One day North Wind thought he would have some 
sport. He flew down the mountain side. He made the 
trees hend. He blew, snow in the faces of the people he 
met. He made them shiver with cold, 

A little brook heard North Wind. He said, "I do 
not want him to make me shiver." The little brook 
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built a roof of ice to keep North Wind out. He worked 
all night. He worked by the light of the stars. He 
made pictures on the ice. He made pictures of birds 
and flowers. He made pictures of ferns and trees. Some 
places he left smooth and clear. These were his win- 
dows. 

When North Wind came, he could not find the brook, 
for he was safe in his little home. 

1. Talh ahou/t Jforth Wind and ike trook. 

2. Write the story, combining, enlarging, and varying the 
form, of expression where possible. 

Down Bwept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thonsand summers old ; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 

It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer's cheek; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the nnleafed boughs and paaturea bare; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
'Keath which he could house him, winter-proof. 

— Lowell. 



LESSON XXXVI 

NAMES OF THE DAYS AND MONTHS 

In a preceding lesson you learned that the names of 
persons and places begin with capital letters. The names 
of the days of the week, and the montiis should also begin 
with capital letters. 
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Copy the following:— 




Sunday, 


Wednesday, 


Monday, 


Thursday, 


Tuesday, 


Friday, 


Saturday. 




January, 


July, 


February 


August, 


March, 


September, 


April, 


October, 


May, 


November, 


June, 


December. 



Witli wliat kind of letter does the name of each day of 
the week begin ? The name of each month ? 

Name the days of the week ; the months of the year. 



Copy the following sentences, filling the Hank spaces wUh 
he proper words:— 

1. is thfe first day of the week. 

2. Washington's birthday is in . 

3. The roses bloom in , 

4. There is no school on . 

5. is the first month of the year. 

6. We celebrate the fourth of . 

7. is the first month of spring, 

8. Thanksgiving comes in the month of . 

9. is the month of showers. 
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10. In the leaves fall. 

11. is the last month of summer. 

12. , , , , and are school days. 

13. Decoration day is in the month of . 

14. Santa Clans comes in . 

15. School begins in . 

What mark did you place after each of the first four 
words in sentence 12 ? Why are these words separated 
by commas? 



LESSON XXXV.U 

DATES 

If you were writing a letter to a friend, you would 
wish him to know when you wrote it. You would give 
the name of the month, tlie day of the month, and the 
year. This we call the date. 

You see dates are very useful. In this lesson we will 
learn how to write them. 

Copy the following dates:— 

October 12, 1492. February 12, 1809. 

February 22, 1732. May 1, 1898. 

July 4, 1776. July 1, 1898. 

Mnd out what liappened on each of the above dates, 

Coo»^lc 
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Copy the following, supplying the proper dates:— 

1. To-day is . 

2. was my birthday. 

3. Christmas comes on . 

4. Washington was born . 

5. is Independence Day. 

6. Columbus discovered America . 

NoTB. — Give a dlctoUon exercise for practice In wilting dates. 



LESSON XXXVIII 

THE WORD I 

In winter I get up at night 

And dresB by yellow candle-light; 

In summer, quite the other way, 

I have to go to bed by day. 

And does it not seem strange to you, 

When all the sky is clear and blue, 

And I should like so much to play. 

To have to go to bed by day? — Stevenson.' 

In this little poem Mr. Stevenson represents a child as 
talking. What word does the child use in speaking of 
himself? Give the sentences in which he uses this word. 

J Robert Louis Stevenson. Copyright by 
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With what kind of letter is this word written ? Is I 
always a capital letter when written alone ? What other 
letter is always a capital when used as a word ? 

Memorize this selection. 

Write five sentences telling what you, saw on your way to 
schocA this morning. 

Write three sentences asking about tHyects that you can 
see in the school-room. 

Write three sentences asking for hooks and pictures on the 
teacher's desk. 

With what kind of letter have you written the word I ? 



LESSON XXXIX 



RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS 
Copy and learn: — 

A Sentence should begin with a Capital letter. 

Xrerr Line of Poetry should begin with a Capital letter. 

Each word in the name of A Particular Person should b^iu 
with a Capital letter. 

The nunc of A Particular Place should begin with a Capital 
letter. 

The names of the Days of the Week and the Months should 
begin with a Capital lett«r. 

I, when written alone, should be a Capital letter. 

O, when written alone» should be a Capital letter. 

DiqitizeabvG00»^IC 
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LESSON XL 

composition 

The Eskimo Boy' 



Write answers to the following questions so that they wUl 
tell a story about the Eskimo boy:— 

What kind of boy is this ? Where does he live ? Of 
what are his clothes made ? What is his coat called ? 
(jumper). 

Of what is his house made ? What shape is it ? What 
kind of doorway haa this house ? How do people get 
through this doorway? (hands and knees). With what 
do they warm the house ? (lamp). Of what is the 
lamp made ? (stone). Do you think you would like to 
live in a house of this kind ? 
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What kind of food does the little boy eat ? What does 
he drink ? (oil). What does this kind of food do for 
him? 

What kind' of animals does he have to draw his sled ? 
Can his dogs travel very fast ? Do you think he likes to 
ride in hia sled behind his dog-team? 

Is the Eskimo boy fond of sports ? Does he play the 
same games that you do ? What sports and amusements 
does he have ? Does he enjoy his sports as well as you 
do yours? 

Rewrite your story, improving it in any way you, can by 
changing the form of the sentences. 

In connection Svith this lesson, the teacher should read 
to the children Jane Andrew's story,-" Agoonac." 



LESSON XLI 

LETTER WRITING 

NotB, — Letter -writing ia a form of compoattlon that appeals to the child, 
because it affords him an opportunity to relate his experiencea and \a write of 
wliat intereBtB him most. This calls into activity the child's best powers, aud is 
of special Talue as a Isnguage exercise. 

Letter form is simply a matter of memory, aud the child should hare much 
practice that it may become well fixed in his mind. As so many children leave 
school at an early age, it is important that letter writing should begin as early as 
possible. 

Before asking the children to copy the letter given, talk abont writing letters, 
why we write them, and how we like to receive them from others. 

The children's work should be examined to see that the form is copied 
with exactness. 
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Copy the following letter : — 

'BiIaaaxxAa^ 15, !C|00. 

lYloyYYVYYbCU I^IUAaAa/YU^ to- (Lu/Kvt 
CuaAO/, CL/VVct J) UmXL luAAAh -XAOAA/ CV 

uMaAj' tcv iu/YuL uM/th/ nxAA-. 

LoA/WUl/ 'XHA/Xjy TWU/cJv. J)t twua4^ iKy 

|aXccUi>a/vvt tcv u/u-t/ om^eA/t/ 1^ tA^ tooA/VYU 
truy u>lTX>Xey TxtxiA/, o/vux' lu-ru/w^ oxo-bu 

uxi/wt to to/t. J! tm/mt' J? &>nx>uXcL 
to nxiA>t/ TLO fii^cL'ti/wc^ cvt CI\AxA^ 
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Tbot u-t' mxton^ pu/w poA/ i^xMAy to- 
ja^oAx^ txjJJi L/w tn^ VLM/yyJAAy, tu-n/e/w 
■\^x>uy ft/vbotu- all' u>e/ tKvuA- lx«A«/ oyuJ- 
Jiitcutlooxx'. 

3K>t/ ixMy lA/ £i/yru>otlu truA/ uM/wttA/, 
o/vui/ tn^ cxKxAti/w^ OrOTy th^o hilL uv 
yuJiA) punv. AVV (j-o uAv \a\V\A/ cw/VYU>At 
t/v-tA/u/ cLoA^ oXteA/ £^onx>-oX cl/kvcL Ji/tdm^ 
u/wtU- cLoAit'. 

j^aJxtAcLo/u/, TVUaA' TyUiiA', o-uA^ 
ttxxcPuAy, Uv g-CM/nx^ to- tdito oXt o-p 

■UXMX/ UA-tA^ fuAt- ti> <^o UM/trv uUv. 

Tl/'U/tty to- TTU/ JKMXru. 
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LESSON XLII 

LETTER FORM 



1. Copy the letter form. 

2. Use the follawing in mriting the heading, salutation, 
and dose of a letter ; — 

Columbus, Ohio, May 1, 1890. Dear Greorge. Your 
friend, Harry Gray. 
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LESSON XLIII 
LETTER EXERCISE 

Write a letter to a little fin^nd, following the su^gesdions 
given hy your teacher. Use the letter form, which has been 
given. 

Note. — Children do not write iett«ra voluntarily unless they wish to tell iw 
abaent friend something. Before requiring them to write letters as an ezerclaa 
in school, this natnral condition should be bronght about as nearly as possible. 
To accomplish this, select some subject within the experience of the childien, 
and have a conversation about it, to interest them and to fill tlieir minds with 
it. With this preparation they will be able to write readily, and the exercise 
will be both pleasant and profitable. Similar letter exercises should be given 
frequently, 

LESSON XLIV 

study of a selection 

Jack Frost 



1 The study of this selection should be preceded .by an oral lesson on the 
work of Jack Frost. The time of year in which he comes, what he 'does to 
plants, to animals, to the window panes and the streams of water, should be 
discussed in the class. Appealing to the personal knowledge of children always 
adds to their interest in a subject. 
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Jack Frost and the Snow Queen had been busy all night covering 
the earth with soft white feathers and Bparkling diamonds. And 
now Jack sat perched upon a branch of an old elm tree, looking at 
the beautiful things about him. 

As he sat there, he saw a hungry robin tiying to find something 
to eat. Not a worm nor a berrj could the hungry bird find. 

"Oh, dear! I wish the snow and ice were all gone," said the 
robin, "so that I could find something to eat," 

Jack felt very sad as he listened, for he knew that he had caused 
the poor bird's trouble. "I must get him something to eat," said 
he. He went to the window of a house near by to tell a little girl 
who lived there about the hungry birds. 

Just then some one opened the window and Jack slipped in. He 
crept up to the little girl's ear and whispered, "Don't foi^et the 
birds ; they will have nothing to eat unless you feed them." 

The little giri jumped up, and said, " I had almost forgotten the 
poor birdies, mother!" She at once took some crumbs and threw 
them out to the birds. 

The little girl did not forget her feathered friends again, but 
every day through the winter she fed them. Though the cold 
weather lasted long, they had no more reason to complain of the 
little man who makes the world so beautiful in the merry winter 
time. — Werdok (Adapted). 

NoTB. — Children should be taught to discover the ewentlal points in a story, 
&nd from these to reproduce it. If teachers ar« thorough in this work, popilg 
will soon Bcqaire the habit of looking for the vital thoughts in whatever they 
read. This will help them, not only to reproduce what they read, but will 
increase their power of literary interpretation. 

1. After a conversation about this story, tell it. 

2. Write a sentence which tells :~ 

(1) who had been busy all night; (2) what they 
had done; (3) where Jack Frost was sitting after he 
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had finished hi3 work; (4) at what he was looking; 
(5) what else he saw; (6) why robin could find nothing 
to eat; (7) what he said; (8) why Jack felt aad; 
(9) what .he did; (10) how he got into the house; 
(11) what he said to the little girl; (12) what she at 
once did; (13) what she did every day during the 
winter; (14) whether the birds had any further reason 
to complain of Jack Frost. 

3. Bewrite your story, improving it wTiere you can. 

Perhaps you have gone out some frosty winter morn- 
ing and have found the trees and shrubs heavily laden 
with snow and frost. Do you remember how they looked, 
and what you said when you saw how beautiful they 
were? Many writers have noted the beauty of the 
frost-laden trees and have described them for the enjoy- 
ment of others. 

The poet Lowell expresses his thought about such a 
scene in the following beautiful lines : — 

"The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

"Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl ; 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl." 

DiqitizeabvG00»^IC 
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LESSON XLV 

MEMORY GEM 
WiNTEE SOMO 

Summer joys are over, 

How'rets bloom no more, 
Winter winds are sweeping; 
Through the snowdrifts peeping j 

Cheerful evergreen 

Barely now is seen. 

Xow no plam^d throng 

Charms the wood with song; 
Ice-bound trees are glittering; 
Merry snow-birds, twittering, 

Fondly strive to cheer 

Scenes so cold and drear. 

Winter, still I see 

Many charms in thee, 
Love thy chilly greeting, 
Snow-Btotma fiercely beating, 

And the dear delights 

Of the long, long nights. — Ludwig HOltt. 
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LESSON XLVI 

. STUDY OF A PICTURE 

The picture, " The Pet Bird," shows how an artist may 
espreas his thought, and teach a lesson. 

. Look oaF^ully at the faces of the children and tell how 
you think they feel. What is it that makes them feel as 
they do? If you think they like the hird, tell why. 
Which of the children do you think looks the most pleased ? 
Why is one little girl looking at the boy instead of at the 
bird? 

Why does the bird stand on the boy's finger? How 
have the children treated the bird to make him so tame? 
How does the bird feel toward them ? What will he do 
for the children ? Can you think of another name that 
might be given to this picture ? 

What birds do you know that sing sweet songs ? How 
should you treat the birds ? What may you do for the 
birds in cold weather ? 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

If you have a pet bird, write about it, telling what kind 
of bird it is, whether it is tame, what it will do, what 
and how you feed it, how you treat it, how you treat all 
birds. Add anything more that you wish to tell. Or, 
make a story about a pet bird, giving a name to it, and 
the child to whom it belongs. Tell how it became tame, 
and add anything that will make your story interesting. 
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Copy and commit to memory: — 

Don't Kill the Eibds ' 

Don't kill the birds, the pretty birda, 

That play among the trees; 
Twould make the earth a cheerless place, 

Should we dispense with these. 
The little birds, how fond they play 1 

Do not disturb their sport; 
But let them warble forth their songs, 

Till winter cuts them short 

Don't kill the birds, the happy birds, 

That bleaa the field and grove j 
So innocent to look upon. 

They claim our warmeat love. 
The happy birds, the tuneful birds, 

How pleasant 'tis to see I 
No spot can be a cheerless place 

Where'er their presence be. — Colksworthy, 
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LESSON XLVn 

ONE OR MORE THAN ONE 

When you speak of one book, you use the word hook, 
but when you speak of more than one, you use the word 
hooks. When you speak of one desk, you say desk, but 
when you speak of more than one, you say desks. When 
you speak of more than one child, you say children. 

You can tell by the sound of the word, when spoken, or 
by its form when written, whether one, or more than one 
thing is spoken of. 

1. Sewrite the following sentences so that more than one 
thing will be spoken of:—- 

The cricket chirps. The crow caws. 

The bee hums. The fly buzzes. 

The child plays. The fish swims. 

The boy jumps. The monkey chatters. 

The baby laughs. The lamb bleats. 

2. Change the following words so they will mean bui one, 
and write a statement, telling something you, know about 
each: — 



flowers 


mice 


stars 


leaves - 


birds 


clouds 


branches 


bears 


winds 


trees 


children 


snowflakes 



Select sentences in reading lessons containing nouns that 
mean more than one. 
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LESSON XLVIII 

conversation lesson' 

Hiawatha 

Hiawatha was a little Indian "boy. He lived with his 

grandmother Nokomis. They lived in a wigwam on the 

"' '-Sea- 



clear 
liked 
wig- 
atiful 
many 
what 

•ound 
hings 
1 him 
icross 
hway 
of the spirits. 

1 Csiog the material given, have a conversation lesson about Ht&watha, and 
the poet who wrote Uila Interesting etory of Indian cbild-life. Atiet the conTeiv 
ution lesson the story ma.y be viritten by the children, if thought best. 
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HIAWATHA'S CHILDHOOD 



Far away in the northern sky, Hiawatha saw fiery 
lights. These, his grandmother told him, were the spirits 
of Indian warriors. The bright streaks of light that 
flamed across the sky were their plumes and war clubs. 



The poet Longfellow wrote a beautiful story about 
this little boy. He called it, *' The Song of Hiawatha." 
In this song he tells us many interesting things about 
Hiawatha's childhood. 

Hiawatha's Childhood 

By the ahores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Kokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis, 
Dark behind it rose the foiest, 
Bose the black and gloomy pine-trees. 
Boss the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and auimy water. 
Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 

There the wrinkled old Kokomis 
Kursed the little Hiawatha, 
Bocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
" Hush ! the Naked Bear will hear thee I " 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
"Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 
Who is this, that l^hts the wigwam? 
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With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
Ewa-yeat my little owlet 1" 

Many things Nokonria taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, ■ 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 
Showed the Death-Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plames and war-clabs 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of Winter; 
Showed the broad white road in heaven, 
Pathway of the ghosts, the shadows. 
Banning straight across the heavens. 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

— Longfellow. 



LESSON XLIX 

quotations 

The Aht and the Grasshopper 

On a cold frosty day, an ant was dragging along some 
corn which he had laid up for the winter. 

A grasshopper, half dead with hunger, said to the ant, 
" Give me a morsel of your corn, for I am starving." 

" What were you doing all last summer ? " asked the ant. 

" O, I was not idle ! " said the grasshopper, " I was 
singing all summer long." 

"Then," said the ant, laughing, and shutting up his 
granary, " since you could sing all summer, you may 
dance all winter." 
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What did a grasshopper see an ant doing one cold 
frosty morning? What did the grasshopper say to 
the ant? What question did the ant ask him in 
reply? 

Give the exact words in which the grasshopper an- 
swered this question. 

When we repeat the exact words of a person we are 
«aid to quote. The words quoted are called a qnotatioii. 

Give all the quotations in the above exercise. 



Notice the little marks placed before and after each 
quotation. These marks (**") that enclose quotations are 
called quotation marks. 

With what kind of letter does each of these quotations 
begin ? With what mark of punctuation is the quotation 
separated from the rest of the sentence ? 

Write the story of the ant and the grasshopper, placing 
quotation marks before and after each quotatioti. 
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LESSON L 

QUOTATIONS 
Copy the following and place quotation marks where they 



As the Little Red Hen scratched the ground, she found 
a grain of wheat. 

Who will plant this ? she asked. 

I will not do it, said the cat. 

Nor I, said the dog and the pig. 

Then I will, said the Little Bed Hen. 

So she buried the wheat in the ground. It grew up 
yellow and ripe. 

The wheat is ripe now, said the Little Red Hen. Who 
will cut and thresh it ? 

I will not, said the pig. 

Nor I, said the cat and dog- 
Then I will, said she. 

So she cut it with her bill and threshed it with her 
wings. 

Then she asked, Who will take the wheat to the mill ? 

T will not, said the dog. 

Nor I, said the cat and the pig. 

Then I will, said the Little Red Hen. 

So she took the wheat to the mill and had it ground. 
Then she took the flour home. 

Who will make some bread with the flour ? she asked. 

Not I, said the dog. 
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Nor I, said the pig and cat. 
Then I will, said the Little Red Hen. 
So she made and baked the bread. 
Then she said, Now let us see who will eat this bread. 
We will, said the dog, cat, and pig. 
To be sure you would, said the Little Red Hen, if you 
could get it. 

Then she called her chickens, and they ate all the bread. 
Note. — Give dictation exercises for practice in writing quotations. 



LESSON LI 

for conversation and reproduction 

The Lion and the Mouse 



One day a little mouse ran over the face of a sleeping lion and 
awakened him. The lion seized the mouse with his paw, 

"Oh! let me go," said the mouse, "and I will never foi^et your 
kindness. Perhaps I can do something for you some time." The 
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lion smiled to think of the mouae doing anytHiig for him, but 
he let Mm ga 

Not long after, the lion yraa caught in a trap by some hunters. 
They tied him to a tree and sent for help to take hitn away. 
The lion roared and tried to break away, but could not. 

At night the little mouse came out of his hole to look for 
food. He saw the lion and said, " Are you the lion that was kind 
to me?" The lion replied that he was. The mouse then began 
to gnaw the rope, and before long the lion was set free. 

"Was I not right," said the mouse, "when I s^d I might do 
something for you?" "Yea," said the lion; "I have learned that 
little friends may become great friends." — ^bop. 

1. Tell the story of the lion and the mouse. 

2. Write the story from, Tnemory. Use qaotaiion marks 
when you quote wftai the lion, and the mouse said to one 
another. 



LESSON LII 

CORRECT LANQUAQE FORMS 
J« AND Are 

1. My canary bird is tame. 

2. Your canary birds are wild. 

3. My rabbit is white. 

4. Your rabbita are black. 

How many canary birds are spoken of in the first sen- 
tence ? In the second sentence, is something said about 
one or more than one bird? In speaking of one bird, 
which word dp you use, is or are t In speaking of more 
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than one, which do you use? Why do we use is in the 
third sentence ? Why is are used in the fourth sentence ? 

Tell when we use is. When do we use are ? 

Use ia or are in making statements oihouA each of the 



my hands, my hair, my eyea, my nose, my mouth, my ears. 
Copy the following, filling the blanh spaces with is or 

Old Speckle Top has a large brood of chickens. Their 

names Downy, FlufEy, Whitey, Peepsie, Plump and 

Blackie. Downey a little yellow chick. Whitey 

and Fluffy white. Peepsie and Plump brown 

and white. Blackie a little black chick. All the 

others brown. 

Give the sentences in this selection in which several 
nouns follow one another. What mark is placed between 
them ? Why is no mark placed between the words Plump 
and Slackie f 

NoTB. — While children are acquiring flexibility of language, and gaining 
pover in recognizing beautiful sentences, they should also tearn to use correct 
language forma. The lessons given on this subject call attention to forms that 
are not generally well established in the children's language. 

The language used by children is that of imitation ftud habit, and it is 
important that correct forms of expression be presented that they may acquire 
the babit of using tbem. An occasional lesson will not be sufficient to over- 
oome the errors of speech which have been already formed. This can be ac- 
complished only by frequent repetitions until correct expressions are used 
uueonsciously, 

A plan that produces excellent results is to place upon the blackboard several 
typical sentences, and drill the pupils on them each day until the use of the cor- 
rect form becomes a fixed habit, ., . 
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LESSON LIII 

COMPOSITION 

Mr Favokite Sport 

After a conversaHon lesson upon your games, write a cam- 
position upon "My Favorite Sport." Tell what it is, whsn 
you play it, how it is played, and anything further dboui it 
of which you wish to speak. 

When rewriting your composition, remember that 
mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and the use of capitals 
are not the only ones to be conrected, but that poor 
sentences should be corrected also. 

LESSON LIV 

COMPARISON 

Is the lemon a large or a small fruit? Is the orange 
a large or a small fruit ? How does the orange compare 
with the lemon in size ? 

1. The lemon is a large fruit. 

2. The orange is a large fruit. 

3. The orange is a larger fruit than the lemon. 
In the first sentence we state that the lemon is a large 

fruit. In the second we state that the orange is a large 
fruit. But in the third sentence, by comparing the orange 
and the lemon, we get a clearer idea of their size. 

By comparing two objects we may often give a clearer 
idea of their height, length, width, thickness, and other 
qualities than could be expressed by direct statement. 
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Compare two lead pencils in length; two desks in 
width ; two tables in height ; two books in thickness ; 
two globes in size. 

We may iompare the lemon and the orange in size by 
saying: — 

The orange is larger than the lemon ; or, the orange is 
not so small as the lemon ; or, the lemon is smaller than 
the orange ; or, the lemon is not so large as the orange. 

In a similar way, compare two lead pencils in length, 
two desks in width, two tables in height, two bocJks in 
thickness, two globes in size. 

Note. — An appreciation of relations is necassor? in order to propeily inter- 
pret man; of the beat literary productions, and to express thonglit in a literary 

The lessons given on comparison are tor the purpose of developing the power 
to discover and eipress relations. 

The flrEt lessons deal with objects that )iave many points In common, as 
simple relations of size, fonn, and other qualities. Later, objects are selected 
that have fewer points of common resemblance, and finally higher forms are 
reached in which elements of charactor are compared to elements in nature, or 
to typical characters in history. These lessons finally lead to an understanding 
of simile and other £gures of speech. 



LESSON LV 

CORRECT LANGUAGE FORMS 
Was AND Were 

1. My language lesson was written. 

2. My examples were finished. 

3. My sketch was made. 

4. My lessons were all learned. 
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How many lessons are spoken of in the first sentence ? 
Is one or more than one spoken of in the second sen- 
tence ? 

In speaking of one thing do we use was or were ? 
What word is used instead of was in the second sen- 
tence ? Why is were used in this sentence ? 

Why do we use was in the third sentence? Why ifi 
were used in the fourth ? 

Tell when we use was ; when we use were. 

Make statements abou,t the following, usin£ was or were : — 
books, lessons, pencils, letter, schoolmate, teacher. 



Copy the following, filling the blanks with wtu and were : — 

Pit-Pat's coat like beautiful black satin. His 

vest snow white, and so his feet. 

His four feet very pretty. They like soft 

white velvet. Pit-Pat very proud of them, and he 

proud of his satin coat and white vest. 

His eyes green, and they grew greener and 

greener as he watched a robin and got ready to spring 
upon him. 

Pit-Pat a good cat. But all cats, even good 

ones, will eat birds, and Pit-Pat ■ like other cats. 

Additional lessons and drill on the correct use of these 
words should be frequently given. 
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WrUe a letter to a friend or little plat/mate, asking him 
to come and play udth you. on Saturday afternoon. Tell 
him what other boys you, expect, the games ycfw will play, 
and add anything that yow may wish to tell him. 

The letter may be written to a girl instead of a boy, 
if you prefer. 



LESSON LVII 
STUDY OF A SELECTION 
How THE Spring Comes' 

Old Winter sat alone in his little hut beside a frozen river. Across 
the fields and up the hillsides the snow lay cold and still. The wind 
blew fiercely, the flowers and grasses were hidden away in the earth, 
and even the great warm sun had crept away toward the southern 
sky. 

One morning a gentle step was heard upon the snow. Winter 
opened the door of his dismal hut, and said : " Oh, it is you, sweet 
Springtime. The children wiU be glad to see you, and to hear your 
voice again. Come in, and let us talk together, for I shall soon go 
to my home in the northland." 

As they talked, the sun, far down in the southern sky, heard the 
soft voice of Spring, and crept nearer to listen. His bright rays fell 
upon the hut, and old Winter, sitting within, felt their warm touch, 

1 A talk about sptisg and the aigns by whicli ye know that spring fa near 
Bbould be given before this legend is studied. 
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Soon the voice of Winter Bunk lower. Water dripped from hie 
long white hair. His bent form became smaller and smaller. His 
arm grew weak, and when the sun had sunk in the western sky, no 
signs of him were left. — Mara Pratt (Adapted). 

1 Tell the story of "How the Spring Comes." 
2. Write the story of "Haw the Spring Comes." 
Rewrite, improving where possible, by enlarging and vary- 
ing the forms of expression. 

How beautifully the poet tells us that spring is coming. 
Read the lines : — 

I come, I come ! Ye have called me long, 

I come o'er the mountain with light and song: 

Ye may trace my steps o'er the wakening earth, 

By the winds which tell of the violet's birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves, opening as I pass. — Mrs. Hehanb. 



LESSON LVIII 
COMPARISON 

In this lesson several qualities of two like objects are 
compared. 

Write sentences, comparing any two trees you hnow : — 

in height ; in size of trunk ; in straightness of trunk ; 
in smoothness of bark ; in usefulness. 

Express in as ?nany ways as possible the thoughts ex- 
pressed in each eom-parison. 
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For additional exercises, the leaves of the two trees 
may be compared in size, shape, and color. 
Other objects may be used, if preferred. 



LESSON LIX 

QROUPINQ OF SENTENCES 

In all the stories you read, the sentences are arranged 
in groups, with the first line of each group begun a little 
farther to the right than the other lines. 

The Lilac Buds 

All winter the little lilac buds had been kept warm. 
They had warm brown scales which kept out the cold 

After Southwind came, the buds began to swell. They 
grew larger and larger. They unfolded, and the green 
leaves catne out. 

The twig on which these buds grew had a light brown 
coat. Inside this brown coat was a green one. Then 
there was a third coat, which was white. The three 
coats made the bark of the tree. 

In this story about the lilac buds the writer tells sev- 
eral things about them, and all the sentences that relate 
to one thing he puts in a group. In the first group he 
puts the sentences that tell about the buds keeping warm; 
in the second he puts those that tell what the buds did 
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when Southwind came ; and in the third those that tell 
how the twig on which the buds grew was dressed. 



In the following story about the " Baby Buds " there 
are sentences that tell what Mother Nature did for the 
huda in the fall, and sentences that tell what Mother 
Nature did for the huds in the spring. 

Copy the story, separating the sentences into two groups. 
In the first, ivrite all the sentences that tell what Mother 
Nature did for the bude in the faU, In the second, all the 
sentences that tell *»hat Mother Nature did for the buds in 
the spring. 

Be carefal to begin the first line of each group a Utile far- 
ther to the right than the other lines. 



In the fall Mother Nature had tucked the baby buds 
up snugly in their little cradles. She had given them 
warm coverlets to keep out the cold. She sent the winds 
to rock them, and they slept soundly all winter. Now it 
is time for them to awaken. Mother Nature sends March 
wind to arouse the little buds. She sends the gentle rain 
to give them a drink. She asks King Sun to send them 
down his warm rays, and soon the baby buds will throw 
off their brown covers. 



No^B. — Simple lessonB on the grouping of senUnces ebould be given to 
teacb children thai all sentences relating to the aiune thing are put together in 
a groap. In their own composition exercises thej should be required to appi; 
what they leam in this lesson. 
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LESSON LX 
COMPOSITION 
Pussy Willows 



Write a story about Pussy Willows, arranging the sen- 
tences in two groups; one describing the day, the other tell- 
ing what the children did. 

What kind of day was it? (pleasant). What was the 
sun doing? How did the wind blow? What were the 
birds doing among the trees ? (twittering). Who went to 
the brooks where the willow trees grow ? With what did 
they find the branches of the trees covered ? What did 
the children do ? What did they carry home ? What 
did they do with them ? 

"Within your close, brown wrapper stir; 
Come out and show your silver fur; 
Come, Pussy ! Pussy Willow ! " 

IfoTB. — " PoMy WlllowB," by Elinor Smith, or aoma other poem on pusay 
willows, may be given toi a memory gem. 
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LESSON LXI 
THE PRONOUN 

1. Henry came when Henry heard Henry's mother 
call Henry. 

2. Henry came when he heard his mother call him. 

Which of these sentences sounds better ? Tell why. 
What words are used in the second sentence to avoid 
repeating Henry so often ? 

Write the following sentences, using other words for 
nouns, when necessary to avoid the awkward repetition of 
the nouns. 

John lost John's book. 

Mary gave Mary's doll to Mary's sister. 

George's father gave George a pony on George's 
birthday. 

Fred and Frank have gone to the woods; Fred and 
Frank will be gone all day. 

The dog saw the dog's shadow in the water. 

Mary said, "Mary is going to school now, mamma." 

The words you have written in the place o£ nouns are 
very useful. If we did not have them, the same noun 
would often be repeated many times in a sentence, and 
this would sound very awkward. These words that are 
used instead of noniiB are called Pronoons. 
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Select the pronaions in the following, and tell for what 
noun each is used:— 

Dick's bed was in the garret, and at night great num- 
bers o£ rats and mice came through the holes in the floor 
and made so much noise that he was not able to sleep. 

One day a gentleman gave him a penny for blacking 
his boots, and he thought he would buy a cat with it. 
The next morning he saw a girl who was carrying a cat 
in her arms. 

"I will give you this penny for your cat," he said. 
" Very well, you may have her," said the girl ; " and you 
will find that she is an excellent mouser." 

Dick kept his cat in the garret and gave her a part of 
his dinner each day. In a short time there was not a rat 
nor a mouse to trouble him, and he slept soundly every 
night. 

Select pronouns in pour reading lessons, and tell for what 
noun each is used. 



LESSON LXII 

for conversation and reproduction 

The Wind and the Sun 

One day the wind and the sun had a dispute as to 
which was the stronger. They could not agree, for each 
thought that he was the stronger. 

Seeing a traveller on the way, they decided that the one 
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who could first make him throw ofE hia coat would be 
declared the stronger. 

Then the wind began to blow. He blew harder and 
harder, but the man wrapped his cloak more closely about 



him. Then the sun tried. He poured out his warm rajs. 
Before long the man said, " It is very warm ; I must take 
off this cloak." This he did, and lay down upon the 
ground in the cool shade. 

1. nave a conversation lesson upon the fable and the les- 
son it teaches. 

2. Write the story from menbory. 



LESSON LXIII 
COMPOSITION 



Write an account of the way in which yov, spent some 
vacation which wa,s particularly pleasant. Also, tell how 
yon expect to spend the coming sujnTner. 
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LESSON LXIV 

study of a selection 

Legend of the Dandelion 

Years and years ago, a great manj stars lived in the sky. 
Their mother, the Moon, liked to have them shine as soon as it 
grew dark. 

These little stars were usually good children, but one night 
when their mother called them to light the sky, they would not 
shine. They did just as I have seen some children do, they hung 
their heads and wore a cross look. 

Now, when Mother Moon saw that they were not going to do 
as she wished, what do you think happened ? Their places were 
taken by some good little stara, and the naughty stars felt them- 
selves falling from the sky. Faster and faster they fell until 
they reached the earth. They felt very lonely and cried them- 
selves to sleep. 

In the morning the sun shone out brightly, and wakened the 
little stars lying in the grass. When they found themselves on 
the earth they began to cry again. The sun heard them, and 
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seeing that they were sorry because they had been bo naughty, 
called them up and smiled upon them. He told them that they 
were to shine upon the earth and make it beautiful. So every 
morning when the sim smiles upon them, they open their eyes 
and Bhine all day. — Asaftbd. 

1. Tdl the story. 

2. Write the story, using the outline as a guide: — 

Telling who lived in the sky long ago ; what their 
mother liked to have them do ; what they did one night 
when they were called to light the sky ; what happened 
to the little stars ; what they did nest morning ; what the 
sun told them; what they do every morning when the 
smi smiles upon them ? 

Of the /(Mowing which do you like the tetter f 
Yellow dandelions border the roadsides. 
" Dear common flower that grow'st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold." 

Commit to msmary:— 

"Bright little dandelion, 
Downy, yellow face, 
Peeping up among the grass 

With such gentle grace; 
Mindii^ not the April wind 

Blowing hard and cold. 
Brave little dandelion 
With a heart of gold." 
From McMubby'b "Claaaic Stories for the Little Ones.' 
By perroiBsion of Public School FublishlDg Co. 
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LESSON LXV 
STUDY OF A PICTURE 

Topics for conversation upon the picture, " The Greedy 



The chief olyects : — 

Naming the chief objects in the picture. What 
the conduet of the calves indicates. Why they are 
looking at the woman instead of at the children. 
What the attitude and expression of the woman 
and the children suggest. What the face of each 
shows regarding her feelings. 

TiTtie: — 

What the time of year probably is, and what 
things show it. The character of the day and 
how it is shown. 

Place: — 

Where the scene is located, and the things in 
the picture that show the character of the place. 
The reason for selecting such surroundings for a 
picture of this kind. 

WRITTEN EXERCISE 

Write the story which this picture suggests to you,, giving 
juanes to the children and to the calves, or write some story 
whieh you know or wish to imagine about calves. 
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LESSON LXVI 
groupinq sentences 
The Little Violet 



Enlarge the foUoujing sentences and arrange in three 
groups, one telling where the violet lived, one how she was 
dressed, and the other what became of her. 

A violet lived in the wood with her sisters. She lived 
in the shade of an oak tree. She was gayly dressed. She 
wore a beautiful purple bonnet. She had a dainty collar 
of five green sepals. One morning a little girl came to 
the wood with her friend. This little girl saw the 
violet. She picked it and said, "Oh, what a pretty 
flower for my May basket." 

The eyes of spring, so azure, 

Are peeping from the ground; 
They are the darling violets 

That I in nosegays bound. — Heine. 
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LESSON LXVII 

study of a poem 

Bbigrter thak the Sunbhinb 

Brighter than the sonshioe 

On the brightest April day, 

Is the smile with which a little maid 

Can drive her care away. 

Sweeter than the music 

Of the silver-throated bird, 

Comes forth the gentle answer 

To a wrath-provoking word. 

More welcome than the perfume 

Breathed from violet and rose, 

Is the influence of sweetness 

That shall follow where she goes. 

And, as the little streamlet sings 

While watering the flowers, 

So she can make her work seem light, 

And sing through busy hours. 

Then set a guard on little lips, 

And little actions, too; 

With sunshine bright and music sweet 

Begin each day anew. 

For nothing half so dear is found, 

In meadow, field, or wood, 

As the precious little boy or girl, 

Who is trying to be good. — Ahom. 

Find in the poejn, the answers to the following questions : — 

What ia brighter than the sunshine ? What is sweeter 

than the music of the silver-throated bird ? What ia more 
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welcome than the violet and the rose? What does the 
little streamlet do? How may the little maid be like 
the streamlet ? How may you ? What miist little chil- 
dren guard ? How should you begin each day ? What is 
dearer than the birds, the flowers, and the streams ? 

In what way is a smile like the sunshine ? Name some 
birds that may be called silver-throated. 

Write, telling in your own words the kind of child that 
has a sweet influence. 

Commit this poem to memory. 
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variety of expression 
Symohym and Aktokym 



You have learned that the fonn of a sentence may be 
varied by using for some word in the sentence another 
having the same or nearly the same meaning. Words that 
mean nearly the same thing and can be nsed for one another 
are called Synonyms. For example, large and big are 
Synonyms, and we may use them in sentences to express 
the same thought. We may say *' My dog is large " or 
" My dog is big." 

You have also learned that the form of a sentence can 
often be changed by using the word not with a word hav- 
ing just the opposite meaning from the one changed. 
Words that hare opposite meanings are called Antonyms. 
For example, small is an Antonym of large. We may 
change the sentence, *' My dog is large," by using smciU 
with not, for the word large, and tell the same thing, " My 
dog is not small." The sentence in which not is used is 
the Negative form of expression, the sentence without not 
is the Fosltlre form of expression, 
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Copy, then, rewrite, each of the following sentences, varying 
the form, of expression by the use of a synonym, by changing 
from the positive to the negative form of expression, or from 
the negative to the positive form. 

1. The golden grain on the hillside waves in the breeze. 

2. Rosy apples hang in the orchard, and clusters of 
purple grapes in the vineyard. 

3. The white-winged seeds may be seen flying about. 

4. The farmer is busy gathering in the fruits of the 
harvest. 

5. The little friends in feathers and fur are preparing 
for winter. 

6. The bees will rest all winter. 

7. The little ant has not idled away the summer hours. 

8. The pretty song birds will not remain with us much 
longer. 

9. The sparrows will stay with us all winter. 

10. The children should not forget to feed the little 
birds. 

LESSON II 

VARIETY OF EXPRESSION 
COMPABISON AND ReARRANQEHENT 

You have learned that the form of a sentence in which 

something is described may be changed by telling what 

the thing described is like : for example, you may change 

the sentence, "The lily is white," by saying, "The lily is 
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as wHte as snow." When you describe a thing by telling 
what it is liice, you make a Comparison. 

You also know that the form of a sentence may be 
varied by changing the order of the words. For example, 
the sentence, "The wind carried away the seeds," may 
be varied by saying, " The seeds were carried away by 
the wind." This is called Rearrai^ment. 

Copy, then rewrite, each of the f(Mowing sentences, varying 
the form of expression when possible by changing comparisons 
to direct forms, direct forms to comparisons, or by rearrang- 
ing the words:— 

1. The apple blossoms fluttered to the ground like 
large snowflakes. 

2. Little Golden Locks had eyes as blue as the sky, 
•cheeks as red as roses, and hair like spun gold. 

3. The eye of the daisy is yellow, and the petals are 
white. 

4. The kitten's paws are soft and velvety. 

5. Old Speckle Top has four yellow chickens and 
three black ones. 

6. The garden spider's web is wheel-shaped. 

7. Ked, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet 
are sunlight colors. 

8. The snowflakes were part of a beautiful, fleecy cloud 
until a chilling wind blew upon them. 

9. The ribs and veins of the leaves of trees and plants 
form the framework. 

10. Th? thistle is CQV^r^d with long sharp spines. 
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LESSON III 
COMPOSITION 



Wyite two sGTbtencea in answer to each of the following 
questions, using a different form, for each: — 

Have you ever seen peaches growing? Upon what do 
they grow ? Is the peach a large or a small fruit ? What 
can you say of its shape ? Of the thickness of the skin ? 

With what is the peach skin covered ? How does this 
make it feel to the touch ? 

What is inside the skin ? (flesh). Which is more 
juicy, the flesh of the peach or the flesh of the apple ? 

What is in the centre of the peach? (pit). Is the 
outside of the pit rough or smooth ? Is the inside rough 
or smooth ? 

What is inside this case or pit? Is the seed large or 
small ? 

If you plant the peach pit, will the seed grow ? 

Head the sentences you have loritten, and choose from 
each pair the one you like the better to be used in your 
composition. 

Of the foUowing which do you like the better !~ 

The heavily laden hranches of the peach trees are droop- 
ing with their load of luscious fruit. 

The peach trees are bending with their load of ripe 
fruit. 
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LESSON IV 

THE SENTENCE 

Declarative and iNTERRoaATivK 

Note. — To prepare for this lesson, have the pupils make statements and ask 
questions abont things which ihej see in the school-room, reviewing what has 
been learned about statements and qaegtions. 

The apples on our large tree are ripe. 
Are the apples on your trees ripe ? 

Are these sentences used in the same way ? 

How ia the first one used ? The second ? 

What does the first state or declare ? What might we 
call a sentence that states or declares something ? A sen- 
tence that states or declares a foct is called a DeclaratiTe 
8ent«nee. 

What might we call a sentence that asks or interrogates ? 
A sentence fliat asks or interrog&tes Is called an Intem^tlTe 
sentence. 

From, the following select and write the deoLarative sen- 
tences; the interrogative sentences: — 

JEolus is the father of the winds. He lires in a dark 
cave. Do you think he lives there alone ? No, his four 
sons live with him. Can you tell the names of these four 
sons ? jEoIus gives each of his children work to do. One 
of them plants the seeds of the flowers in the autumn. 
Can you tell the name of this one ? Which one is it that 
sends the snow to cover the little seeds ? In the spring a 
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very busy wind will bring them water in big raindrops. 
Do you know his name? And then the gentlest and 
mildest. of these brothers will come to make them grow. 
I am sure you know his name. 

With what kind of letter do all sentences begin ? 

What mark is placed at the close of a declaratire sentence! 
At the close of an InterrogatlTe sentence t 

Exercises in the selection of declarative and interrogative 
sentences should be given. Reading books and geographies 
will furnish material for these. 



Write the following, changing the irtterrogative sentences 
to declarative, and the declarative sentences to interrogative. 

Is it a pleasant day? Is the sun shining brightly? 
Are there any clouds in the sky ? May we take our trip 
to the hills ? Shall we stay all day ? 

Mary and Edith may go with us. John wiU go along 
to drive. Mother will put up lunch for all of us. There 
are ferns and autumn leaves in the woods now. I think 
we shall find some wild plums also. 

NoTB. — A dictation leeaou will prove useful here for practice in panctofttjon 
KaS. the use of capitals. 

Ill 

Write a declarative sentejvce about each of the following : — 

West Wind East Wind 

North Wind South Wind 
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tfyite cm, interrogative sentence about each of the follow- 
ing:— 

falling leaves ripe fruit 

thistle down acorna 

goldenrod chestnuta 

Copy, and com/mit to memory:— 

A sentence Is a group of words used to express a complet« 
tiioiight. 

A declarstlTe sentence is one that states or declares a &ct. 

An interrogatire sentence is one that asks a qnestion. 

A period (0 Is placed at the close of a declaratlTO sentence. 

An Intem^tlon mark (t) is placed at the close of an Inter- 
rogatlTe sentence. 



LESSON V 

study of a selection 

Dandelion Down 



Little FIoBS-Hair was playing out in the sunshine. She picked a 
downy dandelion ball and blew it — one, two, three times. Its little 
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plumes fluttered around her in the air. She stood watching them 
for a moment, then ran into the house where her grandmamma sat 

spinning. 

"The dandelion blossoms are all gone," she said, "and only 
round gray heads stand in their places. Why need flowers die, 
grandmamma?" 

"Did you ever see where the seed feathers went, when you blew 
them from the stems ? " 

" Oh, into the air, to sail off on the clouds, perhaps." 

"No, dear; some of them glided away to hide under the graas. 
They will sleep all winter, and in the spring come out wide-awake 
little dandelions. Some will be taken by the little yellow birds to 
weave into their nests. Next year a great many baby birds will be 
glad the yellow blossoms were changed into dandelion down." 

" So the dandelions are spinning silk to line the birds' nests, and 
grandmamma sits and spins for me," said Floss-Hair. " I shall always 
think of what you have told me, when I blow the dandelion heads." 

"So you see, my dear," said grandmamma, "the common yellow 
flowers are changed to good little fairies that scatter blessings about 
the world." 

"Just like a dear grandmamma who has kind words for every- 
body," said Floss-Hair, putting her arms about her grandmamma's 
neck. — Lucy Labgou (Adapted). 

'Son. —In the oral lesBon, queatioss should be asked that will lead the chil- 
dren, not only to get the story, but to naderstand the beautiful thoughts of the 
writer, and to notice the language used. 

Pupils should be required to tell the story connectedly, and in good language. 

They should be able to nrite the story from memory without the sid of the 
sentence oatLice given with previous lessons of this kind. 

1. Tell ihe story. 

2. Write the story, telling what little FlossSair was doing; 
what she picked; what she did with it; what she told her 
grandmammai the conversation thai followed. 
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3. Rewrite, improving wJiere possible by enlarging and 
varying the form of expression. 

In your cojnposition use the words:— 

plumes, fluttered, downy, seed feathers, spinning silk. 



LESSON VI 

composition 

Autumn 

After a conversation ahoui autumn write upon the sub- 
ject, follou/ing the suggestions of the outline which the 
teacher puts upon the blackboard. 

Topics suggested for conversation: — 

■Time of year. 
Characteristic features : — 

foliage birds 

flowers animals 

fruits 

Note. — Frequent opportunitiea Bliould be given children to write from their 
personal experience and knowledge. Ae the chief effort of the child In the first 
writing is directed to mhat he ehall say, it is necessary to hs,ve him rewrite his 
composition in order that he may give special attention to the language. In 
the second writing he Bhould apply what he has learned about the construc- 
tion of sentences, and correct composition form, that his production may be ts 
excellent as poeslbte. 
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CoTnmit to memary the foUowing lines:— 

The wind-flower and the violet, they peiished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the sununer glow; 

But on the hills the goldenrod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook, in autumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, ae falls the plague 

on men. 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade, 

and glen. — Bktant. 



CONTRACTIONS 

Sometimes in writing, and often in speaking, we do not 
use the full form of not, but a form in which part of the 
word is left out. For example, instead of saying is not, 
we often say isnt, and instead of are not, we say arerCt. 

We call this the shortened or contracted form. 

In writing we join n't to the word with which it is used, 
putting an apostrophe (') in place of the letter o. 

In written composition it is generally best to use the 
full form of not, though sometimes when writing to a 
friend or when quoting conversation, the contracted form 
may be used. 

Isn't this the day of the picnic? 
Yes, but we aren't quite ready to go. 
Hasn't the carriage arrived ? 
It hadn't when I came in. 
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What is the full form of isn'tt From what two words 
is aren't formed? How do you form ihe word aren't^ 
Give the words of which wasn't is formed. How ia hadn't 
formed ? 

Write the contractions of the following expressioTis. Use 
them first in statements and then in questions. 



is not 


has not 


are not 


have not 


was not 


had not 



Children make more mistakes with the contracted than 
with the full form. It is therefore necessary, in order 
that the use of the correct form may become a fixed 
habit, to give much drill in its use. Isn't and aren't 
require special attention. For this the blackboard plan 
already suggested should be followed. 



LESSON VIII 

STUDY OF A PICTURE 

Topics for questions and conversation about the picture, 
•' Feeding the Hens." 

Time features. — How shown. Probable time of day, 

and how told. 
Place features. — In the city or country. In whai 

land, Europe or America. 
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Objects, -r- Those of chief interest. What each is doing 
What is shown by position and manner of each. 

Home. — Rich or poor. 

Artist. — Where he lived. The kind of pictures he 
painted. Some other pictures he painted. 

Study other pictures by Millet and observe their charac- 
teristics. 

Perhaps you have some chickens, or if you live in the 
city, you may have visited friends in the country, and 
have been allowed to feed the chickens. 

Write about it. Or you may imagine yourself in the 
country an, a farm, and tell how you spent one whole day. 



LESSON IX 

COMPARISON 

Note. — If the purpose ol this lesson is not dearly onderatood, the not«8 on 
CompariaoD in Fart I. should be read. 

In this lesson two like objects are compared with refer- 
ence to the qualities which one possesses in a greater or 
less degree than the other. 

The selection from Holmes given with this lesson, and 
the selection from Longfellow in the next, are excellent 
literary applications of the points of the lesson. 
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Wriie sentejices, comparing the wood of the pine with tfiat 
of the oak: — 

' in weight J in strength; in durability; in value. 
Vary the form of each sentence in ail the ways you can. 



So the DeacOTi inquired of the village folk 

Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn't be split nor bent nor broke, — 

That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees ; 

The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 

But lasts like iron for things like these. 

HOLMRS. 

For what parts of his chaise did the deacon use the 
wood of the oak ? Why did he use oak rather than some 
other kind of wood ? 

What wood did he use for the crossbars ? Why did he 
select this particular kind of wood ? 

Of what wood did he make the panels ? Why was this 
used rather than some other kind of wood ? 

Tell what hind of wood you would use in inaJcing each 
of the following, and give the reason : — 

a kite frame a bat 

a bow filed runners 

an arrow a boat 

a fish pole a tool box 
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LESSON X 



Growing by the rushmg river, 
Tall and stately in tlie valley! 
I a light canoe irill build me. 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily I 

"Give me of your boughs, O Cedar I 
Of your strong and pliant branches. 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Uake more ationg and firm beneath me I 
Give me of your roots, Tamarack! 
Of yonr fibrous roots, Larch-tree! 
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My canoe to bind together, 
So to biad tlie ends together 
That the water maj not enter, 
That the river may not wet me I" 

Thus the birch canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the boBom of the forest; 
And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its m^^c. 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch's supple sinews; 
And it floated on the river. 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. — Longfellow. 



What use did Hiawatha wish to make of the bark of 
the birch-tree ? Why did he choose the bark of the birch- 
tree rather than that of some other tree ? To what use 
did he wish to put the boughs of the cedar? Why did. 
he choose cedar boughs rather than pine boughs ? What 
use did he make of the roots of the tamarack and the 
larch? Are the row-boats which you have seen heavier 
or lighter than Hiawatha's canoe ? Use the words of the 
poet in telling how light this canoe was. 

Why did he wish to make it as light as possible ? 
State the reason in the exact words of the poet. 

What qualities did the canoe possess when finished? 
Give the words in which Mr. Longfellow tells this. 
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W^ite setUences, comparing the bark of the birch-tree with 
the bark of some other tree in lightness ; the boughs of the 
cedar toith the boughs of some other tree in toughness ; the 
roots of the tamarack and larch with the roots of soms other 
tree in suppleness. 

Vary the form of your sentejices in as many ways as you 



LESSON XI 

composition 

' Treasure Boxes 

Perhaps you hare some jewels or trinkets wMch you 
prize, 80 you put them away carefully in a little box. 
These are your treasures, and the box is your treasure 
box. 

"We all have our treasure boxes, and the flowers and 
the trees have theirs. 

Jane Andrews, in the following sentences, expresses 
a beautiful thought about the peach-tree's treasure and 
its treasure box. 

" What does the peach-tree regard as most precious ? 
If it could speak in words, it would tell you that its seed 
is the one thing for which it cares most ; for which it 
has worked ever since spring, storing food and drinking 
sunshine. And it is so dear and valued, because, when 
the peach-tree itself dies, this seed, its child, may still 
live on, growing into a beautiful and fruitful 
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therefore the mother tree cherishes her seed as her 
greatest treasure, and has made for it a beautiful 
casket." 

WrUe aU you can about the treasure boxes of plants, 
usinj the follouting outline as a guide : — 

What a plant lives for. 

What the- mother plant makes for the seed. 

The peach-tree's treasure box : velvety skin, juicy flesh, 
hard shell. 

The apple-tree's treasure bos : bright skin, juicy flesh, 
horny cells. 

The queer boxes in which peas and beans are found. 

The chestnut-tree's treasure and its covering. 

The pine-tree's treasure box. 

The time to open these treasure boxes. 

Eewrite, improving where possible by enlarging and vary- 
ing the form of expression. 



Write in your ovjn words the thought expressed in the 
following lines: — 

Which more prettily expresses this thought, your sen- 
tence, or the quotation given ? 

" In the heart of a seed, buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant lay fast asleep." 

The trees and plants given are merely suggestive; 
others may be substituted. 
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LESSON XII 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

Apollo 

A long time ago the old Greeks believed that there 
were a great many gods who controlled everything in 
nature. When they saw the sun shining in the heavens, 
they thought there must be a mighty god who made it 
shine to give them light and heat. They called this sun- 
god Apollo, and told a beautiful story about him. 

His palace, they said, was far away in the east. There 
he sat upon a golden throne, while the Hours, the Days, 
and the Months stood beside him ready to attend him in 
his journey across the sky. ' 

Each morning, when Apollo's beautiful sister, Diana, 
had finished her course across the heavens, Aurora, the 
goddess of dawn, appeared. She came to part the clouds, 
that the chariot of the sun-god might pass through. As 
she touched them with her rosy fingers, they became a 
beautiful crimson. The four white horses, which no one 
but Apollo could drive, were then harnessed to the golden 
chariot, and away they dashed on their daily journey 
across the sky. 

A brilliant light streamed from the flaming chariot, 
and awakened the earth with its warm rays. Soon, day 
with all its brightness and splendor appeared. On and 
on went the fiery steeds and their fearless driver. Toward 
evening they descended the slopes of the western sky, 
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that the sun-god might bathe his head in the cool sea. 
Again Aurora parted the clouds, and through the path 
she had made Apollo sank from sight. 

NoTB. — The myths, which are really poetical representations ol the lorcea 
of nature, are valuable in connection with nature study. As they are literary 
material which the pupil will meet in much of his later reading, it la important 
that be become familiar with them. For thia reason they offer excellent mate- 
rial for oral and written reproduction. 

The oral leHson may be made very int«resting and profitable by proper ques- 
tioning. Leading the children to see that tbe picture represents what the story 
tells will also add to the interest. 

Other stories about Apollo Hbonld be read and studied. 

1. Tell the story. 

2. Write the story froTn the following outline:— 
belief of Greeks work of houra 
thoughts about sun chariot of Apollo 

home of sun-god light that warms the earth 

his palace appearance of the sun-god 

Aurora's duties disappearance of Apollo 

3. Rewrite, trying to make your story better by enlarging 
and varying the form of expression. 

In the following quotations, notice how the poet makes 
use of this myth : — 

See! led by Mom, with dewy feet, 

Apollo mounts his golden seat. — Thomas Taylor. 

The heavenly-harnessed team 

Begins his golden progress in the east. — Shakespeare. 

And the gilded car of day 

His glowing a^e doth allay 

In the ateep Atlantic stream. — Milton. 
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LESSON XIII 



Write a letter to your mother, telling her about your 
school, what you study, which study you like best, and any- 
thing else about the school which she might like to know. 



LESSON XIV 

WORD STUDY 

The stately sailing swan 
Gives out her snowy plumage to the gale. 

— Jameb Thombok. 

The snowy lambs are springing 
In clover green and soft Hbink. 

Read these quotations and tell what word describes the 
" swan's plumage " and the " lamb's wool." 

What is the color of snow ? Mention some other things 
that are soft and white. Compare each of these with the 
new-fallen snow, telling which is softer and whiter. 

What is meant by " snowy plumage " ? By " snowy 
lambs " ? Is it as correct to say white plumage as it is to 
say snowy plumage ? Which do you think sounds pret- 
tier ? Why do you think snowy was used in these sen- 
tences instead of white ? 

Words are often used, as snotvy is here, to add beanty to 
langnage. 
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HoTG. — All Ungoage nork preaupposea word Btodj' of some kind. It may 
be the stud; of form, meaning, or use of words. This last may be considered 
in the grammaitical or the rhe(«rical seoae. 

The purpose of thlB and other lessons on word study ia tD show that words 
may be used to beautify language. The lessons are suggestive of the work tha.t 
should be done along this line, and all literature furnishes examples. 

The words used are tropes. They are derived from nouns that are the names 
of things possessing beauty or value, thus giving a richness to the derived words. 

Snowy, golden, ailvery, and tunny are auch words. 



WRITTEN EXERCISES 

Write a sentence, iLsing tJie word snmvy meaning covered 
with snow. 

Write two sentences, using the word snowy meaning soft 
and white. 

Give the meaning of each of the italicized words in the 
following: — 

A cloud lay cradled near the setting Bun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided anow. 

—Wilson. 
The rose of orient glow 
Mingles with the lily'a snow. — Moobb. 

The otcbaid branches are fair to see 
In the snow of the blossoms dressed. 

— Margaret Sangstbb. 

The orchard trees are white, 

For the bright May sun is shining, 

And the blossoms show 

Like a drift of snow. 

From a cloud with a rosy lining. — Selected. 
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How does the poet express the thought of the beautiful 
appearance of the orchard trees when covered with white 
blossoms ? Do you think the thought is expressed beauti- 
fully ? 



LESSON XV 

study of. a poem 

October's Bright Blue Weather 



*' 



^ »^ * 



sun and skies aiid clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather. 

When loud the . bumble-bee makes haste. 

Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
And goldenrod is djing fast. 

And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 
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When gentians roll theii fingers tight 

lo save them for the morniug, 
And chestnuts fall from satin buirs 

Without a sound of warning; 

When on the ground red apples lie 

In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder still on old stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine twining; 

When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks, 

In idle golden freighting, 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 

Of woods, for winter waiting; 

When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 

By twos and twos together, 
And count like misers, hour by hour, 

October's bright blue weather. 

sun and skies and flowers of June, 

Count all your boasts together; 
Love loveth best of all the year 

October's bright blue weather. 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Note. — Poetry is considered the highest form of literaiy expresBion, hence 
Its Btad; diould form an important part of language work. 

Children will understand and enjoy the beat literature, if it is ri^tly pre- 
sented. After the lessons on variety of expression and choice that have been 
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given, pnpils will be prepared to appreciate the beauty and worth of many choice 
expressions found in poetry. 

Before attempting to teach a poem the teacher should study it, that from her 
own appreciation and enjoyment of it she may make the study profitable and 
interesting for her pupils. 

The follawing is a suggestive plan for the study of poems : — 

1. liead the poem to the pup[le to familiarize them with its story. 

2. Study difBculL paaaagea, bring ont the meaning of figures of speech by 
careful questioning, and explain references where necessaiy. 

3. Study beautiful words, phrases, and expressions, comparing them with 
those that are commonplace. 

4. Select and discnss the pictures which the poem contains. 

6. After Btodying the poem have the pupils read it for the enjoyment of it as 
a whole. 

Study of the poem, "October's Brigl\t Blue Weather." 

To what mouth is October compared in the first stanza ? 
Which of these months does the writer consider more 
beautiful ? 

What plants and flowers are spoken of in this poem as 
belonging to October? What fruits? Give the lines in 
which the fruits are spoken of ; in which the flowers are 
mentioned. 

What is said of the leaves ? Of the plants along the 
wayside ? 

What colors are mentioned in the poem ? Tell of what 
each names the color. Give the lines in which each is 
mentioned. 

Explain what is meant by "springs run low," "sink 
noiseless," and "hush of woods." 

Read the last stanza and name some of the "boasts" 
of June. 
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Give another word tbat might be used for satin in the 
third stanza; for lovely in the fifth; for golden in the 
sixth ; for sweet in the seventh. 

Commit the poem to mejnojy. 

Imagine you, are in, the country at the time of the year 
described in this poem, and write about it, telling of the 
flowers, the fruits, the auturnn leaves, the white-winged 
seeds carried away on the breeze, the ripening nuts falling 
from, the trees, and anything you, may think of as belonging 
to this beautiful time of the year. 



LESSON XVI 
EXACTNESS OF STATEMENT 

Exactness of statement is important in all composition 
work. By giving attention to it, you will learn to use 
such words and expressions as will accurately express 
your thoughts. You often hear such statements as the 
following : — 

The wind blows a hurricane. 
The rain fell in hucketfuh. 
I am almost frozen. 
These expressions are not exact. You may go out on a 
windy day, and as your hat blows off and the dust is 
thrown into your face, you exclaim, " The wind blows a 
hurricane." This is not true ; for when the wind blows a 
hurricane, it uproots trees and overturns houses. It would 
be more exact to say, " The wind blows very hard." 
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It may be raining, and as the drops fall faster and 
faster, driving you in from your play, you say, " The rain 
is coming down in bucketfuls," when it does not fall in 
bucketfuls at all, but only in very large drops. 

Perhaps, some winter day, you come home from school 
with your fingers tingling with cold, and say to your 
mother, "I am almost frozen," when you may be very 
cold, but are still far from being frozen. 

Often you may express your thoughts with more ex- 
actness by the use of the word uery, or by the use of 
a comparison, or a negative form of expression. 

For example, you may say, " The water is not very 
cold," "The water is cold," "The water is very cold,^' or, 
" The water is as cold as ice." 

Which of these do you think would most exactly de- 
scribe water that has stood in a tumbler in a warm room 
for a short time ? water that has just been taken from 
the well ? water in a spring ? water at the freezing 
point ? 

Write sentences, using not very large, large, very large, 
or Oi comparison in speaking of the size— 

of an orange ; of an apple ; of a peach ; of a tomato ; 
of a pumpkin. 

J^ahe sentences, using not very tall, fall, very tali, or a coTn- 
parison in speaking of the height of the following trees: — 

the pine ; the apple ; the poplar ; the maple ; the oak j 
the cedar- 
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LESSON XVH 

COMPOSITION 

MlQBATION OF BlBDS 



Note. — To prepare far this composition, talk aboat the habits of birds, 
especially tliat of migratiOD, aod the reasons for it. This lesson may be made 
of special interest by talking about the birds of the locality which are well known 
by the pupils. 

Write upon the "Migration of Birds," following the sug- 
gestions of the outline. 

Names of some of the birds that migrate from your 
locality; the time they leave; why they leave at the 
approach of winter ; how they migrate, whether alone 
or in flocks, by day or by night ; where they go, how far, 
and whether they all go in the same direction. Tell the 
names of some of the birds that remain during the winter, 
where they live, and how they get their food. 

After your composition has been corrected, rewrite it, 
making it as nearly perfect as possible. 

'Tib always morning somewhere, and atove 
The awakening continent from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. — Longfsli.ow. 
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Sweet poet of the woods, a long adieu ! 
Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year I 
Ah ! 'twill be long ere thou shalt sing anew, 
And pour thy music on the night's dull ear. 

— Charlotte Smith. 



LESSON XVIII 
for conversation and reproduction 

The Stork 

Once a stork that had a neat nest on the roof of a house was 
sitting upon it with her four baby storks. 

Some boys were playing in the streets below. Seeing the stork, 
they began to sing, — 

" They will hang one, 
And fry another ; 
They will shoot the third. 
And roast his brother." 

" Shall we be hanged and roasted ? " asked the little storks, in 
alarm. ^ 

"No, certainly not," replied their mother. "I will teach you to 
fly, and by and by we shall fly away, far to the south. Then while 
it is winter here and everything is frozen, we shall be enjoying our- 
selves in the warm sunshine. There by a great river that overflows 
and leaves its banks covered with mud we can hunt frogs all the 
day." 

" Oh ! how delightful," said the little storks all together. 

As soon as they were old enough the mother stork gave the little 
ones a lesson in flying. The boys, seeing them flopping about on the 
roof, began to sing again. 
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"Shall we not fly down and peck their eyes?" said the little 
storks. 

" No, never mind them," replied the mother stork ; " look at me, 
that is more important. Now spread out your wings and do just as 
I do. There, that was rery well." 

When autumn came, all the storks in that country met for a grand 
review. They flew about over the vill^es and forests to try their 
wings before taking their long journey to the south- The little 
storks did ao well that they received much praise. Then they all 
flew away to the south-land — Hans Christian Andebsen. 

Note. — The teticher may add to Uie interest of the oral lesson by telling the 
children some facts about this peculiai hird. 

1, Relate the story. 

2. Write the story, teJiin^ ivhat the stork -was dcAn§ one 
day; what the boys who saw the stork began to sing; the 
conversation between the mother stork and the little ones; 
what the little storks learned to do; what all the storks did 
in the autumn. 

In writing your story about the storks use quotation 
marks when giving the conversation. 

What mark of punctuation follows the word no in this 
story? 

The words yes and no, whea writtflE, are always fol- 
lowed by a comma. 

Read the following lines in which Alice Cory tells us of 
the return of the birds:— 

"And when the winter is over, 

The boughs will get new leaves; 
The quail come back to the clover, 



And the swallow back to the eaves. 
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The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 

And the loveliest wayside blossom 

Will shine with the son and the dew." 



LESSON XIX 

NOUNS 

GOMHON AMD PBOFSB 

1. A poet once lived in a city in an eastern state. 

2. This poet wrote a poem about his three little girls. 

3. Mr. Longfellow lived in Cambridge, Massachusetts 

4. Mr. Longfellow wrote about Alice, Allegra, and 
Edith. 

Select the nouns in the first two sentences. Which one 
is used as the name of a class of writers ? As the name 
of a large town 1 As the name of one of many divisions 
of the country ? As the name of a class of children ? 

Select the nouns in the last two sentences. Which one 
is used as the name of a particular poet ? What noun in 
the first sentence names the same person as this one does ? 
Give the noun that is used as the name of each particular 
child. 

In the first two sentences nouns are used that are 
names of classes of persons or things, hut in the third and 
fourth sentences the nouns are names of particular persona 
or things. 
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A noim used as the name of a class of objects is called 
a Common Nonn. 

A noun used as the name of a particular peraon, place, 
or object is called a Proper Nonn. 

Copy and learn: — 

A Nona Is a word that is used as a name. 

A Common Nonn is a word that is nsed as the name of a 
class of objects. 

A Proper Nonn is a word that Is nsed as the name of a 
partlealar person, place, or object. 

Select the nouns in the following, writing the proper itotina 
in one column, the common nouns in another: — 

When Christopher Columbus was a hoy, he liked to 
watch the ships that sailed into the harbor of Genoa, his 
native city. He longed to sail away in one of them and 
see the great world about which the sailors told such 
interesting stories. 

When he was fourteen years old, he became a sailor, 
and for many years his life was spent upon the sea. 

At length he came to believe that the earth was round, 
and that Asia could be reached by sailing west across the 
Atlantic Ocean. People laughed at him and said he was 
insane, but he was so sure he was right that he asked 
King Ferdinand of Spain to give him ships and men for a 
voyage. The king refused, but Queen Isabella believed in 
him, and agreed to furnish the money to fit out the ships. 

On August 3, 1492, he sailed away to the west over 
the unknown waters of the Atlantic Ocean. After a long, 
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tiresome voyage land was reached. This was not India, 
as Columbus supposed, but a new continent of which 
white men had never heard. When the truth finally 
became known, the newly discovered country was called 
the New World, and later the name America was given 
to the entire continent. 



LESSON XX 

EXERCISE IN WRITING QUOTATION 

Copy, placing quotation marks where they are reqmred:~ 

There were five peaa in one pod. They were green, and the pod 
■was green. Weeks passed. The pod became yellow, and the peas 
became yellow. The whole world is turn- 
ing yellow, they said. 

One day they felt a little pull at the 
pod. Kow we shall be opened, they cried. 
Crack ! the pod opened, and the five peas 
rolled out into the sunshine. 

There they lay in a little boy's hand. 
They are just the peas for my pearshooter, 
he said. He put one in and shot it far 
away from him. 

I am flying into the world, it said j catch 
me if you can, and it was gone. 

I am flying to the sun, said the second pea 
We shall go to sleep wherever we go, 
said the next two, and away they rolled. 
What is to be, will be, said the last, as he shot out of the pea- 
shooter. 
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He flew into a crack under a garret; window. There he was held 
faat in the soft moss. 

Now what do you think became of all these little peas ? The one 
that said, Catch me If you can, was eaten by a bird. 

The second one, that wished to fly to the sun, fell into the water. 
The two lazy ones that said, We shall go to sleep, did not roll far 
away. They, too, were eaten by the birds. 

The one that flew into a crack under a garret window grew to be 
, a beautiful plant, and gladdened the heart of a little sick child, that 
could not play out in the sunshine among the flowers. 

— Andersb>' (Adapted), 

Note. — Dictation exercises abould be given far practice In the use of . 
quotatloD marks. 



LESSON XXI 

FOR CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 

Than Ksol VINO Day 

Topics for conversation : — 

The reason for observing a day for Thanksgiving. 
When and how the custom was begun. 
How the day should be kept. 

Write an accouni either real or i7na£inary of the way iir 
which you, hept some particular Thanksgiving Day, and tell 
how you expect to keep the day this year. 

Note. — Other special days should be made the subjects of coaversatloD and 
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LESSON XXII 

CORRECT LANOUAQE FORMS 

Haa AifD Have 

1. The child has a pet lamb. 

2. The children have a pet lamb. 

3. The boy has a Shetland pony. 

4. The boya have a Shetland pony. 

In which of these sentences is one person spoken of ? 
In which are there more than one spoken of ? 

Do we use has or have when we speak of one person ? 
Which do we use when we speak of more than one peirson ? 

Why do we use }ias in the third sentence and have in 
the fourth ? 

Which do we use, has or have, with a noun that means 
but one ? With a noun that means more than one ? 

Copy the fiMowing, fiUing the blank spaces ivith haa or 
have, 

Walter Evans and his brother Harry two rabbits. 

Harry's rabbit a pure white coat, but Walter's 

a few black spots on its white fur. 

Walter and Harry two cages in which they keep 

their rabbits. 

These pretty rabbits are young and not grown 

very large yet. 

They long ears lying over their backs, and they 

look like two fluffy balls of fur. 
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The boys other pets, but none that they love more 

than the pet rabbits. 

Use has or have in writing a sentence about each of the 
following : — 

lamb fanners George 

wolves carpenters Mary and Kate 

horses miners Mr. Jones 



LESSON XXIII 

for conversation and reproduction 

Diana 

How beautiful is the moon ! Who does not love to 
watch her as she glides over the deep blue sky? You 
remember that long ago people believed that there was a 
god or goddess for everything they saw about them. Do 
you wonder then that they thought there was a moon 
goddess ? 

They said that the beautiful daughter of the king 
of the gods loved the people on earth, and gave the 
moon to shine for them at night. The name of this 
goddess was Diana. She was the twin sister of Apollo. 
As he, the god of the sun, ruled the day, so she ruled the 
night and guided the moon in her course. 

Each evening when her brother, tired with the labor of 
the day, had simk to rest in his palace by the western sea, 
Diana appeared. She wore a robe of the deepest azure 
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blue, and in her jet-black hair was a shining silver 
crescent. 

A silver chariot drawn by two white horses was always 
waiting for her. In this chariot she took her place for 
her nightly journey across the sky. She drove gently and 
quietly over the beautiful heavens with her maidens, the 
stars, clustered in joyous groups about her. 

Diana was fond of hunting, and it was said that she 
often stepped down out of her chariot to visit the earth 
and enjoy her favorite sport. 

1. Tell the story of Diana. 

2. Write, telling what the ancients thought about the jnoott 
goddess; when she appeared; how she was dressed; how she 
travelled; how she drove; who accompanied her; of what 
sport was she fond; when she took part in it. 

Rewrite, improving in any way you can. 

Jiotice the use of this mj/ih in the following quotations:— 

Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the aun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair 

State in wonted manner keep. — Ben Jonson. 

And silver white the river gleams, 

As if Diana in her dreams. 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. — Longfellow. 

The sacred Queen of Night, 
Who pours a lovely, gentle light 
Wide o'er the dark, by wanderers blest, 
Conducting them to peace and rest. — Tkombon. 
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LESSON XXIV 

THE PARAGRAPH 

You have learned that the sentences in stories and 
other selections are separated into groups, and that each 
group is made up of the sentences that relate to the 
same thought. After this we will speak of these groups 
as Paragraphs. 

Copy the following, arranging in three groups or para- 
graphs, one describing the nut-haich, one the crow, and the 
other the blue^ay. 

The nut-hatch is "one of our winter birds. The crow 
also remains with us in winter. The blue-jay is our 
brightest winter bird. The nut-hatch is blue above, white 
beneath, and black on the head and neck. The crow is 
a sober-looking fellow, and says, " Caw, Caw ! " in a gruff 
voice. The blue-jay is a beautiful grayish blue on the 
back. This shades into a grayish white on the bre^at. 
The nut-hatch runs along the branches and is easily 
taken for a wood-pecker. Some of the wing feathers of 
the blue-jay are blue, tipped in white, and have black 
bars across them. His blue tail is also trimmed with 
white and black, and his high hat is tied around his neck 
with a black band. 

Write a paragraph upon the habits of each of ihe follow- 
ing : — 

the fos, the rabbit, the squirrel. 
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LESSON 3CXV 
ABBREVIATIONS 

It is often convenient, instead of writing a word in 
full, to represent it by only part of the letters of which it 
is composed. A part of a word ns«d for the entire word is 
called an AbbreviatioD. An abbreviation is always followed 
by a period. 

The titles Mister and Mistress are always written in 
their abbreviated forms Mr. and Mrs. The plural of 
Mister is written Messrs. 

Other titles are usually abbreviated, though sometimes 
when addressing a person formally his title is written in 
full. 

Copy and learn the following: — 



Mister 


Mr. 


Superintendent 


Supt. 


Miatresa 


Mrs. 


Reverend 


Eev. 


Doctor 


Dr. 


Governor 


Gov. 


President 


Pres. 


General 


Gen. 


Professor 


Prof. 


Captain 


Capt. 



Doctor James Brown may be written either " Dr. James 
Brown" or "James Brown, M.D." 

Copy the following, writing the abbreviated form, of the 
title in each ease:— 

Mistress Celia Thaxter wrote the pretty story, "The 
Birds' Christmas." 
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Professor Whitney wrote a grammar. 

General Grant was a famous commander. 

Governor Winthrop came to America in the Mayflower. 

Reverend Henry Ward Beecher was a noted American 
preacher. 

President Angell of Michigan was sent to Turkey by 
the United States Government. 

Captain John Smith was saved from death by Poca- 
hontas. 



In writing the headings of lettera it is customary to 
abbreviate the names of most of the months and the 
states, as : — ■ 

Ann Arbor, Mich., 

Dec. 23, 1899. 

In addressing an envelope it is usually best to write 
the name of the state in full, as mistakes often occur 
if this is not done. 

The names of the following months are generally 
written in abbreviated form : — 



January 


Jan. 


February 


Feb. 


April 


Apr. 


August 


Aug. 


September 


Sept. 


October 


Oct. 


November 


Nov. 


December 


Dec. 



Other abbreviations used in letter writing are St. for 
Street, Ave. for Avenue, and Co. for Company. 
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WHte the addresses of each of the following as you, would 
place it on an envelope: — 

John Williams, BufEalo, New York. 
Doctor Henry Jones, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Superintendent Franklin White, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Harvey, Wella and Company, 469 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Use each of the following in writing the heading for a 
letter:— 

Atlanta, Georgia, February 10, 1898. 

Denver, Colorado, June 25, 1899. 

Number 890 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
October 1, 1897. 

Number 621 Washington Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 
April 3, 1900. 

Dictation exercises should be given for practice in 
writing abbreviations. 



LESSON XXVI 

A LETTER 

Write a letter of three or more paragraphs to a friend, 
telling her what you, are planning to do Christmas: — 

Address an envelope for this letter. 

Note. — There is perhaps no subject a\ 
interest than ChristmiiB. For thia reason 
letter. 

The teacher should see that these letters are carefully written, that they are 
correct in form, neat in appearance, and excellent in language. 
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LESSON XXVII 

EXACTNESS OF STATEMENT 

You have learned that by the use of the word very, and 
often by means of a comparison, or a negative statement, 
we may express thought with exactness. As objects vary 
greatly in size, shape, and other qualities, we must have 
a number of words and expressions from which to choose 
in describing them. By care in the use of these expres- 
sions we are able to express our meaning with exactness. 
Sometimes an object may be so large that very large will 
not express its size, and we may require some other word, 
such as enormous or immense, to express it. An object 
may be so small that very small will not express its size ; 
in this case the word tiny may be used. 

WrU& a sentence about each of the f(Mowin^, itsln^ the 
expression that will best describe its size: — 

A pansy seed, a morning-glory seed, an orange seed a 
date seed, a peach seed, a cocoanut. 

Write sentences in which you use the following words and 
expressions to describe something with exactness: — 



not very cool 


rather warm 


very weak 


cool 


warm 


weak 


cold 


very warm 


not very strong 


very cold 


hot 


strong 


cold as ice 


very hot 


strong as a lion 
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LESSON XXVIII 

THE ADJECTIVE 

NoTB. — To prepare for this lesson ask the pupils to name objects which the; 
can see in and about tlie school, and malte sentences describing each. This will 
lead them to see that certain words express qualities which are posseaaed by 
these objects. It should be made clear to tbem that the nouns which name 
these objects are not described, but the objects themselves. 

"Now, what Bhall I send to the eaxth to^y?" 

Said the great, round, golden aim. 
" Oh ! let us go down there to work and play," 

Said the sunbeams every one. 
So down to the earth in a' shining crowd, 

Went the merry, busy crew, — Euilib Poulssok. 

The snowflakes fall bo gently, 

You ne'er can hear a sound, 

As sailing through the frosty air 

They nestle on the ground. 

They form a carpet, soft and white, 

For merry little feet, 

While cheeks grow round and rosy, 

And laughter is so sweet — Selected. 

Head the first quotation and tell how the words great, 
round, and golden are used. 

Give the words that show what qualities are possessed 
by the crew. What kind of words are min and crew ? 

Name the quality words in the second quotation. Give 
the name of the object which each describes. 

Words that denote the qualities which objects possess are 
called A^eetives. 
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What "word would you use to denote the kind of 
weather that a boy would like if he were going fish- 
ing ? If he were going skating ? That a farmer would 
like if hg were making hay ? That he would like if the 
crops were drying up ? 

Use each of these words in a sentence. 

In the first quotation, how are the words great, round, 
and golden separated ? 

When several adjectives follow one another, by what 
mark are they separated ? 

Ma3ce sentences, using each of the following in describing 



happy 


beautiful 


noisy 


cheerful 


sunny 


quiet 


good 


busy 


small 



Make sentences in which you icse adjectives to describe 
each of the following : — 



star 


sea 


hill 


moon 


river 


mountain 


cloud 


lake 


plain 



Sale two columns on a sheet of paper; write A^ecUve at 
the top of the first, and JVoun at the top of the second. 

Select the adjectives in yoar reading lesson, writing them 
in the first column, and opposite each in the second colurnn 
write the noun which it describes. 
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LESSON XXIX 

study of a poem 

The Birds' Ghkisthas 

In the far-off land of Korwaj, 

Where tlie winter lingers late, 

And long for the singing birds and flowers 

The little children wait; 

When at last the summer ripens 

And the harvest is gathered in, 

And food for the bleak, drear days to come 

The toiling people win; 

Through all the land the children 

Id the golden fields remain 

Till their busy little hands hare gleaned 

A generous sheaf of grain; 

All the stalks by the reapers forgotten 
They glean to the very least, 
To save till the cold December, 
For the sparrows' Christmas feast. 

And then through the frost-locked country 
There happens a wonderful thing; 
The sparrows flock north, south, east, west 
For the children's offering. 

On the joyous Christmas morning, 

In front of every door 

A tall pole, crowned with clustering grain, 

Is set the birds before. 
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And which are the happier, truly, 

It' would be hard to tell ; 

The sparrows who share in the Christmas cheer 

Or the children who love them welL 

How sweet that they should remember, 

With faith 80 full and sure, 

That the children's bounty awaited them 

The whole wide country o'er! — Celia Thaxtbr. 

Celia Thaxter was an American writer who lived on an island 
near the New England coast She wrote many poems and stories 

for children. 

This poem tells a beautiful story, and teaches the 
valuahle lesson of kindness and thoughtfulness. Re- 
member not only the story of this poem, but the lesson 
as well. 

Select and describe the word pictures that the story 
contains. That suggested in the third and fourth stanzas 
will bring before you the summer day, with the clear blue 
sky above, the birds singing in the trees, the flowers 
nodding in the breeze, the last loads of grain being taken 
into the bams, and the merry crowds of children flocking 
into the flelds to gather up the heads of grain which the 
reapers have left. The scene presented on Christmas 
morning suggests an equally interesting picture. Read 
the description of this picture, noting all the objects in it, 
and draw a sketch to illustrate the scene. 

HoTB. — This po«m should not be made the subject of a composition exercise, 
but the children may be required to write a story of some act of kindness to 
birds or anlmala which baa come witbln theii knowledge. 
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LESSON XXX 
WORD STUDY 

"And there's sunshine in my heart mamma, which 
wakens and rejoices."— w.m.Thackbeat 

Rapidly, merrily, 
Life's sunny hours flit by, 

Gratefully, cheerily. 
Enjoy them as they fly.— Chaklottk BnoNia. 

Read the first quotation carefully, and tell what the 
child says she has in her heart. Does the word as it is 
here used mean the same as it does when we say, " The 
sunshine streams in at the open door " ? 

How does the bright sunshine make you feel ? Express 
in other words what the child meant by sunshine in her 
heart. Why is the word sunshine used in speaking of 
her feelings? 

After reading the second quotation, tell what kind of 
hours pass rapidly. 

"What do you understand by " sunny hours " ? Why 
are bright, happy hours spoken of as sunny f How may 
we make our hours bright and sunny ? 

Can you think of any other word that would be as good 
a name for the joy and gladness in the child's heart as 
sunshine? Try whether you can think of a word that 
will describe the bright, happy hours as well as ammy 
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WRITTEN EXERCISE 



Write a sentence, usin^ the ward autuhine, meaning the 
light of the sun; Tneaning joy or happiness. 

Write a sentence, losing the mard sunny, in speaking of 
something the sun is shining itpan. 

Write a sentence, using the word sunny, meaning bright. 
When you see the words sunny and sunshine in your read- 
ing lessons, notice how they are used. 

Explain how the words sunny and sunshine are used in 
the following quotations: — 

Heigh ho ! daisies and buttercups, 

Fail yellow daffodils, stately and tall I 

A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure, 

And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow and thrall I 

— Jkak Inqelow. 
In ev'ry field, by ev'ry road, 
He peeps among the grasses, 
And shows his sunny little face 
To eT'ry one that passes. — Katb L. Brown, The Dandelion. 

Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. — Shakbspeare. 



LESSON XXXI 

COMPOSITION 

Write aiout a trip which you have taken to some city or 
town, 

Jf you have never been in any city except the one in 
which you live, imagine you are a stranger visiting it for 
the first time, and write about your trip and your visit 
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Write at least four paragraphs, being careful to put orUy 
the sentences relating to the same thought or topic into the 
same paragraph. 

The following outline will serve as a guide:— 

How you went. 

What you saw on the way. 

"What you did while in the city. 

Anything that happened during your return journey. 



LESSON XXXII 

REVIEW 
The Fbost Giants 



Many hundreds of years ago, certain people who lived in the 
North, and were therefore called Northmen, had a strange idea of 
the form and situation of the earth : they thought it was a flat, cir- 
cular piece of land, surrounded by a great ocean ; and that this ocean 
was ^ain surrounded by a wall of enow-covered mountains, where 
lived the race of Fiost Giants. 
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I have seen a pretty picture of this world of theirs, with a lovely 
rainbow bridge arching up over the sea to the earth, and a great 
coiled serpent, holding his tail in his mouth, lying in mid-ocean, like 
a ring around the land. Perhaps you will sorae day read about it 
all, but at present we have only to do with the Frost Giants ; for I 
want to tell you that, although no one now thinks of believing about 
the serpent or the flat earth or the rainbow bridge, yet the Frost 
Giants still live, and their home is really among the mountains. 

You may call them by what name you like, and we may all know 
certainly that they are not what the old Northmen believed them to 
be, but are God's workmen, a part of Nature's family, employed to 
work in the great garden of the world ; but, whenever we look at 
their work, we cannot fail to admit that to do it a giant's strength 
was required, and so they deserve their title. 

Have you sometimes seen great bowlder stones, as big as a small 
house, that stand alone by themselves in some field, or on some sea^ 
shore, where no other rocks are near? Well, the Frost Giants 
carried these bowlders about, and dropped them down miles away 
from their homes, as you might take a pocketful of pebbles, and drop 
them along the road as you walk. Sometimes they roll great rocks 
down the mountain sides, playing a desperate game of ball with each 
other. Sometimes they are sent to make a bridge over the Niagara 
Falls, or to build a dam across a mountain torrent in an hour's time. 
Now and then they have to rake off a steep mountain side as you 
might a garden bed, and sometimes to bury a whole village so quickly 
that the poor inhabitants do not know what strange hand brought 
such sudden destruction upon them. Their deeds often seem to be 
cruel, and we cannot understand their meaning; but we shall some- 
time know that the loving Father who sent them orders nothing for 
our hurt, but has always a loving purpose, though it may be hidden. 

While I thus introduce you to the Frost Giants, let me also pre- 
sent their tiny brethren and sisters, the Frost Fairies, who always 
accompany them on their expeditions j and, however terrible is the 
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deed that has to be done, these little people adorn it ■witii the most 
lovely handiwork, — tiny flowers and crystals and veils of delicate 
lace-work, fringes and spangles and star-work and carving ; so that 
nothing is ao hard and ugly and bare that they cannot beautify it. 
— Jane Andeewb. 

This selection is given for conversation lessons and re- 
production, and to furnish material for a review. 

Topics for conversation ; — 
Strange ideas regarding the shape of the earth. 
The home of the Frost Giants. 
The work of the Frost Giants. 

Paragraphs. — The teacher may tell what each para- 
graph is about, and let the pupils find out whether 

all the sentences in the paragraph relate to the same 

thing. 
Word Stady. — The meaning of such words as circular, 

pretty, lovely, etc., may be explained, and synonyms 

and antonyms given where possible. 
Comparisons. — Select comparisons and tell whether 

they make the sentences in which they are used, 

beautiful, clear, or exact. 
Exactness. — Select all the words and expressions used 

to make statements exact. 
Sentences. — ■ Give the sentences in the third paragraph, 

and tell which are declarative ; which interrogative. 
Konns. — Select the nouns, and tell which are proper 

and which are common nouns. 
Verbs. — Select the verbs that denote action. 
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Adjeettves. — Select the adjectives, and tell wliat word 

each qualifies. 
Beprodnction. — The selection may be used for oral and 

written reproduction. 



LESSON XXXIII 

COMPARISON 
Resemblamces and Differbhcbs 

Examine an apple and an orange, and you will find 
that they are similar or alike in certain respects. 

They are both fruits. Each has a skin. Inside the 
skin is the flesh, and the seeds are found in the centre. 
They both grow on trees, are cultivated, and are used for 
food. 

Examine two oranges, and you will see that while they 
are alike in most respects, they may differ in a number 
of ways. They may differ in thickness of skin, in shade 
of color, in flavor, and one may contain more seeds than 
the other. 

If two oranges may differ in some respects, an orange 
and an apple, though similar in many ways, will differ 
in even more ways than the oranges. 

Write sentences showing in what respects an orange and 
an apple differ. 

Many objects that are alike in some ways differ greatly 
in others. 
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Using the facts given, write sentences comparing a bee and 
a hutterfiy. Show in what ways they are alike; in what 
ways they differ. 
Resemblances. — Both are insects, have wings, gather 

honey. 
Differences. — Bee, — body thick, wings small, has sting, 
makes buzzing sound, stores honey for winter. But- 
terfly, — body slim, wings large, has long antennsB, 
gathers honey only for food. 

WYite sentences comparing the robin and the craw. Show 
in what ways they are alike and in what ways they differ. 

Resemblances. — Both are birds, eat food, build nests. 
Differences. — Size, color, note, nest, color of eggs. 

Write sentences, comparing a dog and a cat. Show in 
what ways they are alike; in what ways they differ. 

Resemblances. — Both are domestic animals, have simi- 
lar covering of body, have paws, move quickly, are 
useful, are pets. 

Differences. — Size, shape of head and ears, voice, 
character. 



LESSON XXXIV 

NOUNS 
SliraULAB AND FlPBAL 



The sun dbea not Bhine for a few trees only, but for the wide 
■world's joy. The lonely pine on the mountam-top waves its boughs 
and cries, "Thou art my sun." — Bbbchkb. 
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Tou have learned that some nouns denote but one 
object, and others more than one. 

Select from the quotation given the nonns that mean 
one; those that mean more than one. 

A noun that means or denotes one ol^eet is said to be in 
the Singular Nnmber. 

A noun which denotes more Qian one object is said to lie 
in the Floral Nnmber. 

You have learned that some change is made in the 
form of a noim to denote the plural. 

Jfame the plural nouns in the above serUencea, and tell 
whcvt change is made in each to form the plural. 

Host noans add « to the singular to form the pinral. 

Write the following words in the plural form, and use 
each in a senten,ce : — 

day month plant bud 

wee year animal flower 

n 

Pronounce each of the following words slowly, sound- 
ing the last letter separately. The s is easily sounded in 
all these words. 

trees plants 

bon^is flowers 

roots buds 
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Now try to sound s after the following : — 

glas»« chtirch-s 

fish-fl box-s 

You find that s does not unite with the sounds with 
which these words end. Something must be put with s 
to form a separate syllable. What is it? 

When a word ends iu a sound that does not nnito easilr 
with the sound of a, ea must be added to the singular to 
form the plural. 

Write the plural of ike following words, and use each in 
a sentence:— 

class fish peach box 

glass dish branch fox 

Write all the plural forms in ea thai you can find in, 
to-day's reading lesson. 

NoTB. — Give a dictation lesaon for practice in writing the plural form. 



LESSON XXXV 

A LETTER 

A gentleman who is spending a few weeks in Florida 
writes home to his two children, telling them of the pleas- 
ant weather, the beautiful flowers, the orange orchards, 
the strange birds, and all the interesting things which 
he seea, 
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Although he enjoys the delightful country, he misses 
his little boy and girl, and often feels very lonely without 
them. 

He wishes them to write and tell him what they are 
doing at home, how they are getting along with their 
school work, and to tell him anything else of which they 
think he would like to hear. 

Imagine you are one of these children, and write the letter. 



LESSON XXXVI 
EXACTNESS OF STATEMENT 
The WoiF and the Lamb 



As a wolf was lapping at the head of a running brook, 
he spied a stray lamb paddling at some distance down the 
stream. Having made up his mind to devour her, he set 
about finding some good reason for seizing her. Sq he 
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went to a place a little higher up the brook, and called 
out: — 

"How dare you muddle the water that I am drinking?" 

" Indeed," said the lamb, humbly, " I do not see how I 
can disturb the water, since it runa from you to me, not 
from me to you." 

" Well, you called my father names, a year ago," said 
the wolf, readily finding another reason. 

" I was not bom a year ago," said the poor lamb. 

"You may make ever so good excuses," said the wolf, 
finally; "I wiU eat you all the same." And without an- 
other word he fell upon the poor, helpless lamb and tore 
her to pieces. 

Select all the words from the following list that may 
be correctly used in speaking of the wolf, and use them, in 



Select the words that m^ay be correctly used in speahin£ 
of the lamb, and use them in sentences. 



wrong . 


. . weak 


large . 


. . small 


tame . 


. . wUd 


old . . 


■ ■ young 


gentle . . 


, . fierce 


timid . 


. . bold 



Jfams other oniTnaZs thai are gentle. Make sentences 
telling how gentle each of the animals you have named is. 
J{ame animals that are fierce. Mahe sentences tf^ling haw 
fierce each of the animals you have named is. 

The fable of the "Lion and the Mouse" furnishes 
material for a similar exercise. 
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LESSON XXXVII 

for conversation and reproduction 

Nbptumb 

Jupiter, king of the gods, made bis brother, Neptune, 
ruler of the sea. He gave him power over all the great 
bodies of water and the creatures that live in them. 
Neptune was of a changeful disposition, like the water 
over which he ruled, sometimes quiet and sometimes 
rough and violent. 

Pictures of him show us a strong, stern man, carrying 
a fisherman's fork, called a trident. With this he struck 
the waves when he wished a storm to arise. 

He is also pictured standing in a curious shell-shaped 
chariot, drawn by searhorses, with golden manes and hoofs. 
These dash swiftly over the surface of the water, carry- 
ing the mighty ruler of the deep, while strange sea-mon- 
sters, dolphins, and sea-nympbs sport about the chariot 
and attend him upon his journey. 

The home of Neptune was in the bottom of the sea, 
and the descriptions which we read of it make it a fairy- 
land of wonder. The palace, which was of immense size, 
was built of gold, silver, and beautiful shells. It con- 
tained many large halls and rooms, and in the centre 
handsome pillars supported a shining dome. Around the 
palace there was a large garden, in which grew beautiful 
■plants, sea-weeds, and mosses, more delicate in form and 
color than anything that grows on land. 
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The walks were strewn with white pebbles and sand, 
from which pearls and precious stones of every kind 
sparkled and glistened. Fountains sent up their crystal 
sprays in all parts of the garden, and the glow-worms of 
the deep lent their soft light to illuminate the scene. 

In this enchanting palace, sea-nymphs and water-gods 
glided in and out in joyous sport, while fish of many 
kinds played among the plants and grasses. 

Not only could Neptune cause storms to rise, but he 
could also quiet the dashing waves and calm the angry 
sea. For this reason sailors used to take offerings to his 
temples before starting on a voyage. 

1. Describe the sea-god and his home, 

2. Write an imaginary story about Ji'eptune, using the 
hints of the outline:— 

A great ship on the sea, Neptane angry with the 
sailors. Strikes waves with trident. Storm arises. Ship 
is driven on the rocks. Sailors are frightened. Neptune 
relents. Appears in shell chariot. Sea becomes quiet. 
Sailors saved. 

3. Rewrite, trying io make better by enlarging sentences 
and changing the form of expression. 

HoTB. — Among the gods of the ancients, Heptune was of special importance, 
for, as ruler of tbe wa, life and property were often in his power. This fact is 
atill made use of by nritera, and frequent allusions are made to the god of the 
sea, and to bis strength and power. A knowledge of the myths connected with 
him, and the fanciful ideas regarding the bottom of the sea, will be of value to. 
the pupils In their later reading. 

The hints given upon the atody of other myths will apply b 
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The Cokal Geovk 



Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and gold fish rove; 

Where the searflower spreads its leaves of blue, 

That never are wet with falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine 

Far dovm in the green and grassy brine. 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift. 

And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow: 

From coral rocks the sea plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow; 

The water is calm and still below, 

For the winds and the waves are absent there, 

And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air: 

And life in rare and beautiful forms 

Is sporting mid those bowers of stone. 

And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms 

Has made the top of the waves his own. — Pskcival. 



LESSON XXXVIII 

composition 

The Ocean 

Write a coTnposition of four paragraphs about the ocean; 
the first expUUning whai the ocean is; the second teUinJ 
what lives in. it (.plants and animals'); tlie third telling 
how it is useful in forming clouds; and the fourth tell- 
ing how U is useful far travel. 
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Boll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, — lolll 

The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free I 

Without a maxk, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round; 

It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skiea. 

Or like a cradled creature lies. — Pkoctob. 

The sea is calm to-night. 

The fide is full, the moon lies f^ur 

Upon the straits. — Matthew Arnold. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the l<mely shore. 

There is society where none intrudes 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar. — Btkon. 

In writing about the sea, the poet may apeak of its 
size, depth, sormd, color, tides, the treasure caves, and the 
life in the sea. 

Give the first quotation. How is motion referred to? 
Depth ? Give the lines in the above quotations in which 
size is mentioned ; in which depth is spoken of j in which 
motion is mentioned; in which sound is referred to; in 
which color is mentioned. 

Give the quotation in which something is said of the 
tide. 

Look carefully at the picture and tell whether you 
think the artist has the same thoughts about the sea 
that the poets have. 

Bead the first four lines of the second quotation and 
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tell whether you think the artist has this same idea of 
the sea. How does he express it ? 

How does he express the idea of motion ? Of depth ? 
Of color ? 

Look at a picture in which the water is very quiet, 
then at one in which the waves are rolling, and tell how 
you think the artist expresses the thought of "music in 
its roar." 



LESSON XXXIX 

WORDS THAT DENOTE POSSESSION* 

John's pony was given him by his uncle. 

The pony's name is Dick. 

John sometimes gives Clara a ride on Dick's back. 

Clara ia John's little sister. 

Who owns the pony ? What is named Dick ? Write 
the word that shows to whom the pony belongs. What 
has been added to the word John to make this word? 
Write the word that shows what ia named Dick. What 
has been added to the word Dick to make this word ? 

When a word shows to whom or to what something 
belongs, it is said to show or denote possession. 

The form of words that denotes possession is called the 
Fossesslre form. 

1 A taJh about ownership or pogaeasion will prepare pupils for this lesson. 
Have sentences made in answer to sucb questions aa, " Whose book 1b this f " 
"Whose bftt waB taken?" and lead the pupils to notice how ownership is 
ezpreaaad. 
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Select the other words in these sentences that have the 
possessive form. 

What is added to these words to denote possession ? 

Write the possessive farm, of each of the following, and 
use in a sentence: — 

ant robin squirrel dog 

butterfly snow-bird rabbit horse 

Change each of the fallowing to the possessive form-, and 
use in a sentence: — 

birthday of Lincoln robe of Diana 

home of Washington rays of the sun 

palace of Apollo light of the moon 



LESSON XL 

POSSESSIVE FORM OF PLURAL NOUNS 

1. The soldiers' conduct merited great praise. 

2. A nation should honor its patriots' brave deeds. 

3. Two great Americans' birthdays occur in February. 

4. Upon these days, in all our schools, children's voices 
will sing the heroes' praises. 

Point out each plural noun that has the possessive 
form. What is added to soldiers, patriots, Americans, 
and heroes to show that they denote possession ? 

Try to sound s after each of these words, and see if you 
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can tell why only the apostrophe is added to denote pos- 
seseion. 

What has been added to the word children to show that 
it denotes possession ? In what way is the possessive 
form of the plural nouns that end in s formed ? In what 
way is the possessive form of plural nouns that do not end 
in s formed ? 

TfyUe the possessive form of each of the fotloudttg words, 
and use in a sentence:— 



soldiers 


teachers 


brothers 


children 


men 


women 


boys 


gentlemen 


uncles 



Change each of the folloioing expressions to the possessive 
form, and itse in a sentence: — 

hats of the women rights of the soldiers 

lessons of the pupils flags of the armies 

names of the men cabins of the miners 

Note. — Dictation exercises are useful in cultivating accuracy in the use of 
the poeseseive form. 

Copy and learn: — 

Add the apostrophe O and stoa singnlar noun to form flie 



Add the apostrophe O alone to a plural noun ending in « to 
Ibrm the Possessive. 

Add the apostrophe (') and s to a plural nonn not ending in 
8 to form the Possessive. 
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LESSON XLI 

study of a poem 

The Frost 

The frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, "How I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height, 

In silence I'll take my way; 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
"Who make so much bustle and noise in vajn, 

But I'll be as busy as they." 

Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their houghs he dressed 
In diamond beads; and over the breast 

Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

"Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept; 
"Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the light of mom were seen 
Most beautiful things: there were flowers and trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; and these 

All pictured in silver sheen. 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair: 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
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That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

"Now, just to set them arthinking, 
ni hite this basket of fruit," said he, 
"This costly pitcher I'll burst in three; 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

Shall 'tchick! to tell them I'm drinking." 

— Haknab F. GonLD. 

In this poem the frost is represented as working, like a 
person, according to a definite plan, and you will enjoy 
following him from place to place to find what he does in 
each. 

Suggestions for study : — 

The plan and the purpose of the frost. Compare his 
method of working with that of the wind, the hail, the 
snow, and the rain. 

Name the places visited by the frost and tell what he 
did in each. 

Explain the meaning of such expressions as " powdered 
its crest," "dressed in diamond beads," "coat of mail." 

Select and describe the pictures in the poem. The 
snow-covered mountain, the diamond-dressed trees, the 
frozen lakes surrounded by the spears " that he hung on 
its margin," and others. 

Note. — Use should be made of the opportanities afEorded for choosing 
between the plain statement of facts and the way these may be caressed in 
literary language. 

The pupil will be pleased to find that his statement, " He went to the moun- 
ti^n and covered its top with snow," is expressed by the more beautifnl si 
" He flew to the mountain and powdered its crwt." 
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LESSON XLII 

composition 

Work op the Feost 

Write a eamposition on the work of the frost, using the 
suggestions of the outline : — 

When the frost begins to work ; signs of its appearance 
on the plants, on the trees, on the walks; what it does 
to the vapor in the air ; what it does to the water in the 
rivers ; what it sometimes does to the glasses and bottles 
that are left with water in them ; what often happens to 
water-pipes in winter ; what must sometimes happen when 
water freezes in the crack of a rock ; what the frost often 
does to great rocks on the mountain. 

In what ways the frost is useful to men. 

Rewrite, giving the language variety and finish, hy com- 
bining, enlarging, and varying the form, of expression. 

Each of these quotations gives an account of what Jack 
Frost does to the window panes. 
Which pleases you the more ? 

Pictures oa the window, 

Painted by Jack Frost, 
Coining at the midnight, 

With the noon are lost; 
Here a row of fir-trees, 

Standing straight ajid tall; 
There a rapid river. 

And a waterfaJl, — Selected. 
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Oh, there is a little artist 

Who paints in the cold night hours, 

Pictures of wee, wee children, 

Of wondrous trees and flowers, — 

Pictures of rushing rivers. 

By fairy bribes spanned; 

Bits of beautiful landscapes, 

Copied from elfin land. — Selected. 



LESSON XLIII 

CORRECT LANGUAGE FORMS 
May AND Can 

1. Mias Jones, may I read the book, " Robinaon Crusoe " ? 

2. You may, Mary, 

3. Do you think that I can understand it ? 

4. I think you can. 

5. John, can you recite the poem, " The Barefoot Boy " ? 

6. I think I can, Harry. 

7. Ask the teacher, Clara, if he may. 

What word shows that permission has been asked to 
read "Robinson Crusoe"? What word in the reply shows 
that permission has been given ? 

Which word does the speaker use, may or can, in asking 
whether he is able to understand it ? Which word is used 
in the reply to show that he is able ? 
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Tell why txm ia used in the fifth and sixth sentences ; 
why may is used in the seventh. 

Which word should you use, may or can, in asking per- 
mission ? Which should you use if you wish to say that 
you are able to do something ? 

Look at the above sentences and tell what mark is placed 
after the name Miss Jones. Find the names of other 
persons named in these sentences and tell how each is 
separated from the rest of the sentence in which it is used. 

The name of the person who is spoken to, is always 
separated from the rest of the sentence hy a comma or 



Copy the following, using may or can in each of the blanh 
spaces : — 

The Arab and His Camel 

One cold night, as an Arab sat in his tent, a Camel 
gently thrust the flap of the tent aside, and looked in, 

" I put my head inside ?" said he. " It is very cold 

outside to-night." 

" You and welcome," said the Arab, and the Camel 

at once stretched his head into the tent. 

" 1 not warm my neck also?" he continued in a 

beseeching tone. 

" Yes, certainly," said the Arab. Before long, the 
Camel, who had been turning his head from side to side, 
said again : " I shall take but little more room if I place 

my fore-legs within the tent. I not stand this way 

with comfort." 
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"You also put your fore-lega within," said the 

Arab, moving a little to make room, for the tent was 
small. 

" I not stand wholly inside?" asked the Camel at 

last. " The tent not be closed while I stand in this 

position." 



"You ," said the Arab. "I wDl have compassion 

on you as well as on myself. Come inside." So the 
Camel came forward and crowded into the tent. 

" I think," said the Camel, " that the tent is too small 

for us. I fear we not both remain inside. You are 

the smaller, so it will be best for you to stand outside," 
and he pushed the Arab, who made haste to get outside 
the tent. 

Note. — Chfldren often use these words incorrectly, and for this reason 
frequent drill on their correct use should be given, that the habit of using 
them properly may be formed. Attention should be given to the hmguage 
used by the pnpila in all their recitaUons. 
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LESSON XLIV 
WORD STUDY 

1. The sweet little stream went singing along, went murmuting 

along at her feet. — Anon. 

2. Sweet spring! full of sweet days and roses. 

— George Hebbbbt. 

3. Field flowers, aweet field flowers, 

Fairies of the spring, 
Only those who love them 

Know the joy they bring. — Selected. 

Read the first sentence and try to imagine that you can 
see and hear this beautiful little stream. 

Read the second sentence and tell what word is used to 
describe "spring" and "days," 

Name some things that you would speak of as sweet. 

Does sweet, as it is used in these sentences, mean the 
same as it does when we say — "a sweet apple, a sweet 
orange " ? 

If we do not mean that the stream is sweet in the sense 
that the apple and orange are sweet, why do we use the 
word siveet in describing it. 

Write the sentences, using some other word for sweet. 

What makes spring and the spring days sweet f 

Express in other words what is meant by "sweet 
spring," by "sweet days." Which more beautifully ex- 
presses the thought, the words you have used or the words 
in the quotations ? 
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Why is the word sweet used in describing the field 
flowers? What other word might be used? 

Write a sentence, usin§ the word sweet meaning sweet to 
the taste. 

Write three sentences, using the word sweet in anMher 
sense. 

Use it in such a way that it wiU jnahe the language more 
beautiful. 

Look for the word sweet in your reading lesson and notice 
how it is used. 

TeU how the word sweet is used in each of the following 
quotations: — 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea; 
Low, low, breathe and blow, * 

Wind of the western sea. — Tennyson. 

Sweet Bird ! thou sing'at away the early hours. 

— Dkummond. 

'Tis sweet to see the evening star appear; 
'Tis sweet to listen to the night winds creep 
Prom leaf to leaf; 'tis sweet to view on high 
The rainbow, based on ocean, span the sky. — Byron. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays. — Burns. 

There are no flowers grow in the vale 
Kiss'd by the dew, woo'd by the gale,— 

None by the dew of the twilight wet, 

So sweet as the deep-blue violet.— L, E, Laxdon. 
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LESSON XLV 
LETTER WRITING 

John Lane invites some friends to go sleigh-riding with 
him on Saturday afternoon. 

Ned Moore writes, accepting the invitation and thank- 
ing him for it. 

Han-y King writes to say that he cannot go, and gives 
the reason. 

Write John's note, inviting one of his friends. 

Write JVed's Tbote, accepting the invitation. 

Write Harry's note, explaining why he cannot accept. 



LESSON XLVI 
divided quotation 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 

Once there was a king named Midas, who loved gold 
better than anything else in the world. 

One day as he was counting his treasure he looked up 
and saw that a stranger had come into the room, 

" You are a rich man, friend Midas," said the stranger. 

" Yes, I have some gold," answered Midas, " but it is 
not enough." 

"What," cried the stranger, "are you not satisfied?" 

"No," answered Midas, "not yet," 
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" What would satisfy you ? " asked hia visitor j " what 
do you wish?" 

King Midas thought a moment and then said, " I wish 
that everything that I touch might turn to gold." 

" Are you sure," said the stranger, " that you would be 
satisfied then ? " 

"Yes," answered Midas; "I would ask for nothing 
more." 

"It shall be a 
replied the strangi 
row at sunrise 
have the Golde 
Touch." 

Next morning 
King Midas went 
into his garden. 

"Now,"hethoug 
" I can have the m 
beautiful garden i 
world." 

So he touched the leaves and flowers, and they became 
shining gold. 

Then he went in for his breakfast, but everything he 
tried to eat turned to gold as soon as he touched it. 

Now this- king had a beautiful little daughter whom he 
loved dearly. Just at this moment she came into the room, 
and running up to her father put her arms around his neck. 
The king kissed her and cried, " My dear, dear child." 
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But she did not answer. She, too, had turned to gold 
at his touch. 

King Midas wept. Now, at last, he knew that his 
little daughter was dearer to htm than all the gold in 
the world. 

"How can I live without my dear little daughter?" 
he thought. "I would give all my money if she could 
only come back to me." 

Then the stranger came again. "Well, Midas," he said, 
" how do you like the Golden Touch ? " 

" I am very unhappy," said Midas. " I know now that 
gold is not everything," 

"Let ua see," said the stranger. "Which do you 
think is worth more — the Qolden Touch, or a cup of 
water?" 

"A cup of water! " cried the king. 

"The Golden Touch, or a crust of bread?" 

*' Give me a crust of bread," said the king. 

"The Golden Touch, or your dear little daughter?" 

" Oh, my child, my child ! " cried Midas. " She is worth 
more than all the gold in the world." 

" Go, then, to the river at the foot of your garden," 
said the stranger. " The water of the river will take 
away the Golden Touch." 

King Midas ran quickly to the river, filled a pitcher 
with the water and ran back to the palace. He sprinkled 
the water over the golden child, and she became his own 
dear little, laughing, happy girl once more. ■ 
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Read the story of " King Midas and the Golden Touch." 

Repeat the first two quotations exactly as they are 
given in the story. What words divide the second quo- 
tation into two parts ? By what marks is each part en- 
closed ? What punctuation mark is placed after the first 
part of this quotation ? After the words that divide the 
quotation ? 

Give all the quotations in this story and tell which are 
divided. By what marks are the parts of each divided 
quotation enclosed? 

When B qnotatioii is divided by otiier words, each part 
shonld be enclosed by qnotetion marks. 

A comma precedes and follows the words that divide a 
quotation. 

Write a little story about two boys who are building a 
snow-man, giving the exact words in which they talk to 
one another. Be careful to punciuaie corredly. 

NoTB. — Give A dictation execciHe for practice in nritiog divided qnotation. 



LESSON XLVII 
SUMMARY OF RULES FOR USE OF PUNCTUATION MARKS 
Copy and learn: — 
I. A period is placed after — 

1. A declarative sentence. 

2. An abbreviation. 

II. An inf«rrogation point is placed after a direct ques- 
tion. 
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III. A comma is used — 

1. After the words yes and no. 

2. To separate the name of a person spoken to, 

from the rest of the sentence. 

3. To separate a direct quotation from the rest 

of the sentence. 

4. After each word in a series. 

IV. QaotatioD marks are used to enclose every direct 

quotation. 

Y. The apostrophe is used — 

1. To mark the omission of one or more letters 

in a contraction. 

2. As a sign of the possessive form of nouns. 



LESSON XLVIII 

for conversation and reproduction 

The Stoey of the Pilobims 

Nearly three hundred years ago there was a king in 
England who thought the people should think and act 
just as he wished. He made laws to compel every one to 
attend the Church of England. If they refused, he put 
them into prison or punished them in some way. 

At this time there was living at a little town, called 
Scrooby, a small company of people who did not wish to 
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attend the king's church. They were willing to obey all 
the laws, except the one that required them to think as 
he did about religion, and they preferred their own little 
church to the one that the king commanded them to 
attend. 

The officers that were appointed to see that these laws 
were kept, troubled these people so much, that they finally 
began to think of leaving England. They heard of a 
country, Holland, where people were allowed to worship 
God as they chose, and to this country they decided to 

go- 
In Holland they found everything new and strange. 
They could not speak the language, and the customs of 
the people were unlike their own. New trades must be 
learned, in order that they might earn a living for their 
families. They were often lonely, and longed for the 
homes they had left in England. 

In time, however, they learned the new language and 
trades, and would have been happy and contented, but 
for one thing. They feared that their children, growing 
up with the Dutch children, might forget their own lan- 
guage, and by marrying into Dutch families would, in 
time, cease to be English altogether. 

They must not remain in Holland, they could not re- 
turn to England, and in this dilemma their eyes turned 
toward America. In that vast wUdemess there would 
be no one to interfere with their religion, and they couH, 
still he Englishmen and speak their own language. 
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It cost a great deal to cross the ocean and make new 
homes, and these people had little money, so it was with 
difl&eulty that they secured ships to take them to America. 
When everything was ready, one hundred and one of the 
strongest and most daring set sail in two ships. One of 
these leaked so badly that they were obliged to turn back, 
and it was not until September that, with the entire com- 
pany of the Pilgrims crowded into the little Mayflower, 
they started on their long, dangerous voyage across the 
ocean. 

Now, when we can take a steamer, that is a floating 
palace, at New York and cross the ocean in six or seven 
days, it is hard for us to realize what the Pilgrims suffered 
on the slow, leaky little Mayflower. They drifted out of 
their course during fierce storms. Once there was a man 
overboard, and one day, out on the wide ocean, there was 
bom a little Pilgrim baby whom they named Oceanus. 

It was more than two months before they reached 
America. No wonder they were glad to see the land, 
even though it was the wild shore of Cape Cod in the 
winter time. 

NoTB. — History atoiiea contain facts that are often oaed aa literary material, 
and are therefore valuable for conversation lessons and reproduction. The use 
of pictures and maps will add to the interest and value of oral lessons. The 
treatment should be similar to that of other material given for this purpose. 

There's freedom at thy gates, and rest 

For earth'a downtrodden and oppiest, 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved laborer toil and bread. — Bar akt. 
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REVIEW 

EzA.CTirEss OF Statement and Cohpabisoh 

In a previous lesson, fables were used as material for 
making exact statements in describing animals and speak- 
ing of their characteristics. 

In this lesson exact statements are to be made in de- 
scribing animals, and these animals are to be compared 
with one another regarding the characteristics which they 
have in common. 

Which of the animals named below could be correctly 
described as strong ; as fleet ; as fierce ; as industrious ; 
as sly ; as gentle ; as faithful ; as stubborn ; as brave ; as 
timid ? 

cat horse wolf - lamb 

dog OS fox lion 

mouse mule beaver deer 

Using adjectives from, the list given, write as many state- 
ments as you can. about each of the aniTnals named, jnaJcing 
your staternents as exact xs possible. 

Write sentences, compaHng the horse and the dog in faith- 
fulness ; the lion and the wolf in fierceness: the horse and 
the deer in fleetness; the cat and the fox in slyness: the 
ox and the lion in strength. 

Make other comparisons of the charaoterisUes of the ani- 
mals named. 
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LESSON L 
COMPOSITION 

OuK Flag' 

With "Our Flai" as a suigect, write upon, the following 
topics:— 



Copy and commit to m,em,ory:— 

This is our Flag, and may it wave 
Wide over land and sea! 

Though others love a difEerenI; flag, 
This is the flag for me. 



> A talk about the flag, ju origia, its meaning, the man; ways In which It is 
used, and the reasons why Te ehoold love it should precede the writing ot the 
composition. 
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These glorious stars and radiant stripea 

With youthful ]oy I see; 
May no lude hand its beauty mar ! 

This is the 3^ for me. — The IntelUgenee. 



LESSON LI 

VERBS 

1. A beautiful new flag floats over our scliool-house. 

2. Its folds ripple in the breeze, 

3. We look upon it with reverence. 

4. We love the flag because it stands for liberty. 

You have learned that in expressing thoughts we use 
names to speak of the things we wish to talk about. We 
must also use words that tell what the things named do. 

In the first sentence, what word names the thing spoken 
about ? What word tells what the flag does. What word 
in the second sentence tells what something does ? What 
word in the third sentence tells what we do ? What words 
in the fourth sentence tell something ? 

Make sentences, telling what the dog does; the cat; the 
bird; the squirrel; the rabbit. 

Kartve the word in each that tells what something does. 

Words that t«U wliat persons or things do are called Verbs. 

There are other words that are called verbs, but at pres- 
ent we will only speak of the words that express action. 

Verbs are very important words. We could not make 
statements without using them. 
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II 

Copy the fdUoioin^ and, draw a line under each verb.-— 

A little fir tree grew in a wood. It stood in a pleasant 
place. The sun shone upon it. The rain watered its 
roots. The wind sung among its branches. Many other 
trees grew near it. 

The little fir cared nothing for the sun, the rain, and the 
breeze. It even thought very little about the other trees. 

Children played about it, but the tree paid no attention 
to them. It thought only of growing. It wanted to 
grow to be a big tree. 

It sighed and said, " Oh, if I were only as large as the 
other trees ! " 

Write sentences in which you use -verbs that tell what each 
of the following do, and underline the verbs:— 

wind rain farmer 

lightning snow miller 

thunder hail merchant 



LESSON LII 

A LETTER 

Imagine that you are one of the Pilgrim children that 
catne over in the Mayficfwer, and write a letter to a friend 
in Amsterdam, Holland, telling about the voyage: how long 
you were in crossing the ocean; how you enjoyed the trip; 
what happened during the voyage; and how you felt when 
you first landed upon the shores of the new country. 

Address an envelope for this letter. , , 
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LESSON LIII 

for conversation and reproduction 
Meecuet 

Among the gods of the Greeks and Komans there waa 
one who performed a very active part. This was Mercury, 
who ran, or rather flew, on errands for all the other gods. 
He wore winged sandals upon his feet and a winged cap 
upon his head, and with these 
he could fly through the air as 
fast as lightning. In his hand 
he carried a winged wand which 
had two snakes twined around it. 
You will always know the statue 
of Mercury by the wings upon his 
head and feet, and this wand in his 
hand. Many interesting stories 
are told of his visits to all parts 
of the world to carry messages 
for the gods and goddesses. 

As a child, he waa bright, clever, 
and mischievous. When only a 

day old, he climbed out of his cradle and went out to see 
the world. Finding Apollo's cows, he drove them off, 
hid them in a cave, and then returned to his cradle before 
he was missed. 

When Apollo found that his cattle were gone, he knew 
at once who had stolen them. He went to the home of 
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Mercury's mother and told her that her son had taken his 
cows. She would not believe that the innocent baby, 
sleeping so sweetly in hia cradle, could do such a thing. 

Apollo roused the baby, who pretended to be asleep, 
and took him to his father, Jupiter. 

After listening to Apollo's story, Jupiter asked Mercury 
what he had done with the cattle. The little fellow stoutly 
denied having taken them. " Now do I look," said he, " as 
if I could drive off a herd of cattle ? " Jupiter could not 
help smiling, but he knew who was the thief; and he told 
Mercury to show Apollo where the cows were hidden. 

As they went along to find the cattle. Mercury played 
upon a lyre which he had made by tying strings across a 
tortoise shell. The music so charmed Apollo, that he 
offered to give him the whole herd of cattle in exchange 
for the lyre. He also made him shepherd o£ all his flocks 
and herds. And this is how it is that Mercury drives the 
cattle about in the blue meadows. 

The poet Lowell makes use of this myth of the tortoise- 
shell lyre in the following lines : — 

"There lay upon the ocean's shore 
What once a tortoise served to cover. 
A year or more, with rush and roar, 
The surf had rolled it over, 
Had played with it, and flung it hy, 
As wind and weather might decide it, 
Then tossed it high where sand-drifts dry 
Cheap burial might provide it. 
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So there it lay, through wet and dry, 

Aa empty as the last new sonnet, 

Till by and by came Mercury, 

And having mused upon it, 

"Why, here," cried he, "the thing of things, 

In shape, material, and dimenaioBs! 

Give it but strings, and lo, it sings, 

A wonderful invention/" 



LESSON LIV 

composition 

The Wind 



Write four paragraphs about the wind, followin£ the hirits 
of the outline:— 

How you may know from which direction the wind is 
blowing, by the dust, by the leaves of the trees, by the 
smoke, by the weather vanes, and by the flags. 

What the wind does to the clouds, to the boats, to the 
windmills, and to the kites. 
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Work of the wind in spring: melting of snow and 
ice, drying the ground, purifying the air, bringing rain to 
awaken plants. 

The wind upon the day you have this lesaon. 

The Four Winds 

In winter, when the winds I hear 
I know the clouds will disappear; 
For 'tis the wind who sweeps the sty 
And piles the snow in ridges high. 

In spring, when stirs the wind, I know 
That soon the crocus buds will show; 
For 'tis the wind that bids them wake 
And into pretty blossoms break. 

In summer when it softly blows, 
Soon red I know will be the rose, 
For 'tis the wind to her who speaks, 
And brings the blushes^to her cheeks. 

In autumn, when the wind is up, 
I know the acorn's out its cup ; 
For 'tis the wind who takes it out, 
And plants SJi oak somewhere about 

—Frank Dempster Sbbbmam. 

Name the winds mentioned in this poem. What does 
the winter wind do ? What ia the work of the spring 
wind ? How does the summer wind differ from the other 
winds ? What is meant by " brings the blushes to her 
cheeks " ? What does the autumn wind do to the seeds ? 
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LESSON LV 
CORRECT LANQUAQE FORMS 

Contractions 

The contracted forms of does not and do not are often 
incorrectly used. 

What is the contracted form for does not f for do not ? 

Ton should always be carefhl to say don't when yon mean 
do notf and doesn't when yon mean does not. 

FUZ the ilanh spaces with doesn't or don't: — 

1. Mary study too hard? 

2. No, I think she does. 

3. all the class know the lesson? 

4. No, John know his. 

Use doesn't or don't in making declarative sentences 
abtyu/t each of the following: — 

crow hawk rabbits cows 

blue-jays pigeons squirrel horse 

Use doeant or d&n't in making interrogative sentences 
about each of the following : — 

father child sister 

boys people friend 

teacher cousins soldiers 

Note. — Mach drill abould be given on the correct use of these contractions. 
Watch the language of the children constantly to see that (he expreasioos, " he 
doesn't" and "she doesn't" are used correctly. 
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LESSON LVI 

for conversation and reproduction 

New Pltmocth 

The twenty-first of December, the day kept in Massar 
chusetts as Forefathers' Day, was the one on which the 
first party of Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. They con- 
tinued, however, to live on the ships for many weeks. 
Houses had to be built and many preparations made for the 
beginning of life in the wilderness, so it was March before 
the Mayflower finally left them and returned to England. 

During this first hard winter the Pilgrims were weak- 
ened by exposure to the cold and the want of good food. 
By spring fully half of their number had died, among 
them Governor Carver and his wife. 

Early in the spring came the Indian, Samoaet, who 
greeted them with, "Welcome, Englishmen," and a little 
later, Squanto, who could speak a little English, visited 
the colony. 

He was of much service to them, for he taught them to 
plant com and told them many useful things. 

One tribe of Indians tried to frighten the Pilgrims by 
sending a bundle of arrows tied up in a snake skin ; but 
fiery little Captain Standish promptly filled the skin with 
bullets and returned it to them. The hint proved suffi- 
cient ; the savages did not make their intended attack, 
and for more than fifty years the Pilgrims lived at peace 
with the Indians. 
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It required a great deal of hard work to build homes 
and provide for their families in the new country, but 
these brave men were not easily discouraged. With the 
sewing and reaping of their harvests, and the building 
of houses, the years passed, and the little colony grew 
steadily in strength and importance. 

I might tell you many things about the life of these 
people, but perhaps an account of how they kept Sunday 
will be the most interesting. 

At the beat of the drum the people came out of their 
homes and formed a procession, with the Governor and 
Captain Standish at their head. The men carried their 
muskets, which they stacked just inside the church, and 
one man stood on guard at the door to warn those within 
against lurking Indians. The men sat together in one 
part of the church, the women and children in another. 
The boys were in charge of a tithing-man. He kept his 
eyes upon them, and touched them sharply with a long 
stick, called a tithing-rod, when he thought they needed 
it. And no doubt they often did after the minister had 
preached an hour or two. At the close of the sermon, 
each person went up and put his contribution into the 
box, and returned to his seat. The chorister gave the 
key from his pitch pipe, and after the singing of a psalm 
the meeting closed. 

We may be amused as we read of the strange customs 
of the Pilgrims, but we cannot fail to respect and honor 
them for their noble character. 
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Longfellow wrote about these people in the poem, 
" Miles Standish." These lines tell how their time was 
spent : — 

All in the village was peace ; the men were intent on their labors, 
Busy with hewing and building, with garden-plot and witb mereatead, 
Biisy with breaking the glebe, and mowing the graas in the meadows. 
Searching the sea for its £sh, and hunting the deer in the forest. 

LONGFBLLOW. 



LESSON LVII 

STUDY OF A PICTURE 

Suggestions for study of picture, " The Escaped Cow." 
TYme features. — Time of day, how shown ? 
Place features. — Scene of picture, why this place instead 

of the barnyard ? 
Principal objects. — Study the position of each and tell 

what is indicated by that of the boy? The cow? 
Motion. — How is this indicated in the pirture? Is the 

cow running fast or slowly ? 
Artist. — Where he lives. What subjects he chooses for 

his pictures. What animals he usually paints. Study 

other cow pictures by this artist and try to find points 

of resemblance in them. 

Write the story which this picture suggests to you. Give 
juLTnes to the boy, the woman., and the ntnaway cow. Give a 
reason for the cow's running away, tell how far she ran, why 
the boy ran after her, whether he was successful in his efforts, 
how the boy felt when the race was over, and add anything 
■more you, may uAsh to tell. 
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LESSON LVIII 

COMPOSITION 

Write a description of the town or dty in which you, live, 
making your description as exact as you, can. 

The outline will suggest the number of paragraphs to 
be written and the topic of each. 

Natural features. 
Special points of interest. 
Important buildings. 
Leading industries. 



LESSON LIX 

EXACTNESS OF STATEMENT 

Mornings frosty grow, and cold. 
Brown the grass on hill and wold; 

Noons are sunny, warm, and still, 
A golden haze o'erhangs the hill. 

Evenings chilly are, and damp, 
Early lighted is the lamp. 

— In Septekber, Selected. 

On a %of BUmmer day we would often seek the shade of the cod, 
dark wood and while away the loi^ afternoon,- lying on some mossy 
bank, listening to the songs of the birds. 
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Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

In the noiey city streets, 

My pleasant face you'll meet 

Cheering the sick at heart, 

Toiling his bflsy part, 
Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 

— Mart Howitt, The Vmce of the Grots. 

Often in the quiet of the early morning I stole noiteUady out 
without disturbing the household and spent an hour in the grove, 
listening to the song of the birds. 

The night dew falls in silent showers, 

To cool the hearts of thirsty flowers. — Selected. 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 

Of woods, for winter waiting. — Helen Hunt Jacksoh. 

Read the linea from " In September," and explain the 
use of the words cold, warm, and chilly in speaking of the 
temperature of the September day. 

How did the temperature in the wood differ from that 
outside on the day spoken of in the second quotation ? 

Notice how the words noisy, quiet, noiseless, and sHent 
are used. Why is a city described as noisy f The early 
morning as quiet ? The falling leaves as noiseless ? Why 
is the dew said to fall in " silent showers." 

In these quotations, attention has been given to the 
selection and use of such words as express the thought 
with exactness. You should always try to use just the 
words that will give your exact meaning. 
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Make exact stateTnents, using one of the italicized words 
from the above qtiotatioJis in each. 

Write sentences, using the following wards in Tnaking 
-.xad stateTnents:— 

tiny large high short 

small great tall low 



LESSON LX 

WORD STUDY 

I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

— WORDBWOETB, 

Thoi^h the clouds still hung overhead, there was a broad track 
of golden sky in the west from which the setting sun gleamed 
through the dripping leaves. — Irvinq. 

Little Belle sat down beneath the rocks — 
Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks. 

— T. B. Wbstwood. 

Read the first sentence and tell what word is used to 
describe the daffodils. Read this quotation, using some 
other word for golden. Which do you think more beauti- 
fully describes the daffodils ? 

In the second quotation what word does Mr. Irving use 
in speaking of the bright western sky ? Perhaps you have 
seen the setting sun burst forth after a rainy day, filling 
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the sky with golden light. Imagine yourself looking at such 
a sky now, and try if you can find any other word which 
will 30 beautifully describe its brilliancy as golden does. 

Tell why the daffodils are spoken of as golden, then 
read the last sentence and explain why little Belle's curls 
are described as golden. 

Write a sentence in which the word golden is used in 
describing something that is both bright and yellow. 

What word or expression might have been used for gold 

and golden in the following quotations ? Why was golden 

used 

The sea appears all gold 

Beneatli a sunlit sky. — Hkine. 

Suppose the little cowslip 

Should hang its golden cup 

And say, "I'm such a tiny flower, 

I'd better not grow up"? — Selected. 

Look for the ward golden in your reading lessons and ex- 
plain Us use. 

In the following quotations explain the use of the italic 
eized words: — 

Golden and snowy and red the flowers, 

Goldeo, snowy, and red lu vain ; 
Bobins call robins through sad showers. 
The white dove's feet are wet with rain. 

— Helen Hoht Jackson. 

There is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and gcHden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky.— Moktgomkkt, The Daity. 
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Toll the lilies' silver bells ! 

Oberon, the king, is dead! 
In her grief the crimson rose 
All her velvet leaves has shed. 

— Waltbk Thorhburt. 

Mom, 
Wak'd by the circling hours, with ro^ hand 
Unbarr'd the gates of light. — Milton. 

Sweet ia the breath of morn, her rising ateeetf 
With charm of earliest birds. — Milton. 



LESSON LXI 



CONTRACTIONS 



Yoli have learned that we often use the contracted form 
of not. The contractions of many other words are also 
Ui3ed. The following are examples : — 



I'll . . 


. . I will 


I'm . . 


. I am 


he'll . . 


. . he will 


we'll . 


. we will 


it's. . . 


. . it is 


we're . 


. we are 


he's . . 


. . he is 


you're 


. yon are 


there's . 


. . there is 


I've. . 


. I have 


Where's 


. . where is 


o'clock 


. of the clock 



Tod shonld be eareftal to say, there is, or there's, when 
speaking of one thing, and there are, when speaking of more 
tlian one. 



Use each of the above cojitractions in a serUertce. 
NoTS. — Give dictation leaaon for practice Su writing contractions. 
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LESSON LXII 
COMPARISON 

resemblances and differences 
The Ant and the Cricket 

At last by Btarration and famine made bold, 

All dripping with wet and all trembling with cold, 

The cricket set ofE to a miserly ant, 

To see if, to keep Mm alive, he would grant 

Him shelter from rain: 

A n 

He 

He'i 
If not 



Says the ant to the cricket, " I'm youi servant and friend, 

But we ants never borrow, we ants never lend; 

But tell me, dear sir, did you lay nothing by 

When the weather was warm?" Said the cricket. "Not I. 

My heart was so light 

That I sang day and night. 

For all nature looked gay." 

" You sang, sir, you say ? 
Go then," said the ant, "and dance winter away." 
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Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket 
And out of the door turned the poor little cricket 
Though this is a fable, the moral is good: 
If you live without work, you must live without food. 
— AnoDymoos. 

After reading "The Ant and the Cricket^" write sen- 
tences comparing these insects as to : — 

1. Class of animal life to which they belong. 

2. The way they apent the summer. 

3. What became of them in winter. 

Which one showed the greater wisdom and forethought ? 

How does comparing the habits of these insects help 
you to understand the value of industry, and the folly of 
idleness ? 

Name two other insects, one of which makes for him- 
self a house and lays up food for the winter, while the 
other idles away the summer hours and dies of cold and 
hunger when winter comes. 

Write sentences, comparing the habits of the insects you 
have named, and the results of these habits. ' 

What lesson do we learn from their lives? 

The Larch and the Oak 
" What is the use of thee, thou gnarled sapling ? " said a young 

larch-tree to a youug oak. " I grow three feet in a year, thou 
scarcely as many'iuches; I am straight and taper as a reed, thou 
straggling and twisted as a loosened withe." 
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" And thy duration," answered the oak " ia some third part of 
man's life, and I am appointed to flourisli for a thousand years. 
Thou art felled and aawed into paling, where thou rottest and 



art burned after a single summer; of me are fashioned battle- 
ships, and I carry mariners and heroes into unknown seas." 

The richer a nature, the harder and slower its development. The 
quickest and completest of all vegetables is the cabbage. 

— Thomas Carltle. 

Many a genius has been slow of growth. Oaks that flourish for a 
thousand years do not spring up into beauty like a reed. 
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After reading "The Larch and the Oak," write sentences 
coTnparing them,; — 

1. In rapidity of growth. 

2. In form. 

3. In length of life. 

4. In use to which they were put. 

Which one of these trees was of 
most use ? What quality has the 
one tree that makes it more useful 
than the other? How does com- 
paring these trees help us to ap- 
preciate the strength and value of 
the oak ? What truth do we learn 
from the growth of these trees? 
Is this true of anything except 
trees ? Explain how it is sometimes 
true of boys and girls in school. 



LESSON LXIII 
REVIEW 

capital letters and punctuation marks 

Maggie Tulliveb 

The gypsy was really going to take her home; he was probably a 
good man, aftet all, aad might have been rather hurt at the thought 
that she didn't like going with him alone. Just then they reached 
a cross-road, and Maggie caught sight of some one coming on a white- 
faced hoise. 
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"Oh, stop, stop!" she cried out. "There's my father! Oh, 
Father, Father!" 

The sudden joy was almost pajnful, and Isefore her father reached 
her, she was sobbing. 

" Why, what's the meaning of this ? " said Mr. Tulliver, stopping 
his boTse, while Maggie slipped from the donkey and ran to her 
father. 

" The little miss lost herself," said the gypsy. " She'd come to 
our tent at the end of Dunlow Lane, and I was bringing her where 
she s£ud her home was. It's a good way to come after tramping 
all day." 

"Oh, yes. Father, he's -been very good to bring me home," said 
Maggie, — "a very kind, good man ! " 

" Here, then, my man," said Mr. Tulliver, taking out five shillings. 
" It's the best day's work you ever did. I couldn't afford to lose the 
little girl ; here, lift her up before mo. 

" Why, Mf^^le, how's this, how's this ? " he said, as they rode 
along. " How came you to be rambling about alone ? " 

"Oh, Father," sobbed Maggie, "I ran away l>ecause I was so 
unhappy; Tom was so angry with me." 

" You mustn't think of running away from Father," said Mr. Tul- 
liver. " What would Father do without his little girl ? " 

"Oh, no, Father. I never will again — never." 

Mr, Tulliver spoke his mind very strongly when he reached 
home ; and the effect was seen in the fact that Ma^e never heard 
one reproach from her mother, nor one tauut from Tom, about her 
running away to the gypsies. — Geokqb Eliot. 



Name all the words in the above selection that begin 
with capital letters, and tell why each is so written. 

What other uses of the capital letter can you mention ? 
Give an example of each. 
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Read the direct qnotaUons, in which the converaation in 
this story is given, telling in each case whether it is an 
entire or a dlrlded qaotation. 

What marks of punctuation usually separate a quota- 
tion from the rest of the sentence ? Give examples from 
this selection. 

Find qaotatloDS in this selection with which other marks 
of punctuation instead of the comma are used. Tell what 
they are. 

Tell why an interrogation point is used with some of 
these quotations. 

Explain the use of each of the periods used in this 
selection and give all the uses of the period that you 
know. 

Give the sentences with which the Interrogation point 
is used. Tell why it is used. 

Name the words in which an apostrophe is used, and 
explain its use, stating what letters are omitted in each 
case. 

By what mark of punctuation is the name of a person 
spoken to separated from the rest of the sentence ? Give 
examples of this from the above selection. 

What mark of punctuation follows the words yes, and 
no f Find examples in this selection. 

When two words are joined to form a compound word 
what mark connects them ? Find an example of this in 
the selection. 

In what other way is this mark used ? Find examples. 
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LESSON LXIV 
STUDY OF A POEM 
A Day ih June 



The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
Tlie buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
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And there's nevei a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace; 
The little bird sits at Ms door in the sun, 

A-tilt like a blossom among the leaves, ' 
And let-s Ms illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her -wings, 
And the h^art in her dumb breast flutters and- sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of nature ' which song is the best ? 

Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Kow the heart is so full that a drop overfills it; 
We are happy now because Gfod wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'Tis enough for us now that the leaves ai-e green; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear 

That dandelions are blossoming neat, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky. 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by: 
And if the breeze kept the good news back. 
For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing, — 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer. 
Warmed vrith the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing. 
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Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is liappy now, 
Everything is upward striving; 
'Tis as easy now for the heart to be tme 
As foi graea to be greai oi skies to be blue, — 
'Tis the natural vay of livii^. 

—James Busaxi^ Lowkll. 

James Russell Lowell, an American poet lived in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetta. 

NoTB. —Though some pasaages of this selection may be beyond the compre- 
hension of tbe cbild, he can be led to appreciate its beauty and value, and thus 
hia literary taste will be cultiiated. The pictures which tbe poem contains will 
bring before him the birds singing among the trees, the wild flowers blossoming 
in the meadow, the little stream of water winding between grassy banks, the 
graat river rushing on in its course, with the clear sky over all ; and these will 
be Impressed upon his mind with their literary setting. When he again goes 
into the fields oT woods, nature wilt possess a new beauty for him, and all his 
afl«r life will be enriched in consequence. 

Su^estions for study : — 

DifBcnlt Words and Expressions. — Meaning and explanar 
tion of such words and expressions should be given as 
will help in getting an understanding of the poem. 
Hare, chalice, ebbed, the flush of life, deluge of sumTner^ 
and others should be explained. 

The figures of speech will require some explanation. 0£ 
course, they should not be spoken of as figures of speech, 
but their meaning simply explained, that the child may 
the better understand the text. This may usually be 
brought out by judicious questioning. 
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Have pupils express the thought or give the meaning of 
such expressions as, " The buttercup catches the sun in 
its chalice," "The cowslip startles in meadows green," 
and compare their sentences with those in the text to see 
which more beautifully expresses the thought. 

Comparisons. — These should be talked about, noticing 
whether they add beauty, or make the meaning of the 
sentences clear. 

Pictures. — This poem is full of pictures that should 
receive particular attention. Talk about these and have 
them described until pupils see them almost as clearly 
as though they were actually before them. When once ' 
they see the little bird " at his door in the sun, a-tilt 
like a blossom among the leaves," they will never again 
see a bird perched upon the branch near his nest, pour- 
ing forth his sweet song, without feehng something of 
' the joy and gladness which a true appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature brings. 

If all the work has been well done, the final reading of the 
poem will be greatly enjoyed, and the things which it 
treats will possess for the pupil a beauty they have 
probably never had before. 
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The First and Second Readen have easier reading* matter and more of it 
than da most of the other readers now available for lirst and second ;ear. The; bare 
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These books, beginning with the Second Reader, have been planned as an 
introduction to literature. The subject-matter, therefoie, is confined to 
ntateiiai of recognized literary value. 

The aim of the publiaheis has been to produce an artistic set of readers 
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Elements of Rhetoric and English 
G)mposition 

FIRST AND SECOND HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
By GEORGE R. CARPEKIER 

Prattler ^ RkHtn'c and Englitli CemictilitH n CalumUa Uniirtrtay 

First Histi School Course - - Cloth, lamo, 60 cents, /r«f 
Second Hlth School Course - Cloth, lamo, 50 cents, nat 



Theie volumes are beied od the following fundamental principles t — 

1. That the same training should be given pupils who go to college 
and pupils who do not. 

2. That the fonnal study of rhetoric tkud composition should be be> 
gun not later than the second year of the fout year high school course, 
and continued for at least two years. 

3. That during the first of these two course* pupils should be trained 
in the choice of words and the structure of sentences and paragraphs; 
that during the second coarse they should be briefly trained in the 
main principles of cxpositioD, narration, description, and (perhaps) 
argument. 

4. That during both conrset care should be taken that pupils under- 
stand thoroughly a few main principles and that they have abundant 
practice in applying them; that stress be laid on correctness, clearness, 
directness, and umpUcity of style, and that correctness be regarded 
from a liberal point of view, basing it on the actoat practice of educated 
and cultivated Americans in speech and writing. 
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PFOfessor Kobeit Henick, ChUage University: 

•* I have had occasion recently to eiitnine a number of new gram- 
man prepared for secondary schools, and of all that I have seen Pro- 
lessor Carpenter's is (be only one which I should care to teach or to 
Kcommend to teachers." 
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BcMton Daily Adveitiaer: 

"The author has used rare diBcrimination in selecting the essays 
which he discusses, insisting lliat they should be of the highest class of 
modem literature, and that they should serve as models to the student. 
The analysis of structure and style in these volumes is most able, and 
;he hook will be found a most valuable one as a text in the highei 
American institutions of learning." 

The Beacon (Boston) : 

" Professor Brewster's manual is intelligently planned, and the selec- 
tions made are admirable. . . , The advantages which such a work 
possesses over~the old-Aishioned text-book of rhetoric are too obvioui? 
to require comment." 
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